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A NEW GRAPE 





The Alice is a chance seedling. It was discovered growing near 
an old stone wall on the farm of Ward D. Gunn, Ulster county, 
N Y, and, as it bore a new and apparently superior grape, it was 
watched for a few years, and some cuttings taken from it were 
planted. In 1884 the original vine was taken up and set 1n the vine- 
yard, but it made little growth that season in consequence of losing 
most of its roots in @) 
removing it from its 
birthplace. In 1885 it 
made a fair growth, 
ripening its wood and 
bearing a small crop. 
In the following year 
it bore a full crop, 
sixty - eight clusters, 
weighing twenty- ~ 
one and three-fourths » 
pounds. The young 
vines soon came into 
bearing, and have 
since borne regular 
and abundant crops. 
The color is red. The 
illustration, being life 
size, shows the size of 
the berry. In quality 
it is very good. Its 
points of superiority 
seem to be in the com- 
mercial line. It has a 
firm skin, which will 
make it an excellent 
shipper, as well as 
assuring it from the 
attacks of birds while 
on the vines, and to 
resist frosts which 
destroy more tender 
varieties. It adheres 
firmly to the clusters 
—never shells. The 
vine isastrong 
grower and the foli- 
age of the hardiest 
type. The cluster illus- 
trated was selected 
from a basketful, 
every one being fine. 
Only a small propor- 
tion of them have 
such beautiful shoul- 
ders as the one illus- 
trated, but the clusters generally are compact and handsome. We 
consider it a very promising variety, worthy of being tested wher- 
ever the Concord thrives, and this is over a large part of the 
American continent, 





Potash in Fruit Fertilizers.—The average analyses of a dozen of 
our most important fruits shows that 10,000 lbs of such fruit’ con- 
tains of potash 27 lbs, nitrogen 11 Ibs, and phosphoric acid 9 lbs, 
writes L. G. Patterson. Thus 24 times as much potash as nitrogen, 
and three times as much potash as phosphoric acid is removed from 
the soil by fruit crops. Yet the complete fertilizers for fruits now 
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on the market apparently reverse this natural demand of the fruit 
crops, for they supply of phosphoric acid 8 to 10, potash 8 to 5, nitro- 
gen4to5 per cent. They thus furnish more nitrogen than potash 
and much more phosphoric acid than either of the other two more 
important ingredients, when anaryses show and experience teaches 
that they should be very rich in potash, rich in nitrogen, and com- 
paratively poor in phosphoric acid. It would be well for our fruit 
growers to make or select their fertilizers with 8 to 10 per cent of 
potash, 5 per cent of 
nitrogen, and 4 per 
cent phosphoric acid. 
By liberal use this 
would probably meet 
the requirements of 
their crops and give a 
yield far out of pro- 
portion to its cost. 
The cheapest form in 
which to supply the 
potash would probably 
be as muriate, while 
the nitrogen could be 
applied in the form of 
cotton-seed meal, ma- 
nure and nitrate of 
soda; or, probably 
better, dried blood, 
while acid phosphate 
or bone dust would 
give thenecessary 
phosphoric acid. 


Insects on Trees in 
Winter.—A few winter 
days may be very 
profitably employed 
in thoroughly cleans- 
ing fruit and shade 
trees. The fruit and 
shade may thus be 
saved, and the appear- 
% Ance of the trees dur- 
ing the next summer 
will be improved. The 
aim should be in all 
cases to have clean, 
healthy, well-fed 
trees, as these are the 
least susceptible to in- 
sect attacks. Feeble 
or infested twigs or 
bramches_ should 
always be cut out 
promptly as soon as 
noticed, and in all cases these should be burned to kill any larve 
which they may contain. It will pay to scrub the bark of all kinds 
of trees each winter with a stiff brush and the suds of whale oil or: 
other soap, to remove harboring mosses, fungus growths, or other 
parasitic plant life and to kill the insects wintering in the crevices. 


At three-fourths of all the fairs in the country, in a large pro- 
portion of market reports, and we are sorry to say, in many agri- 
cultural papers, we see the name Vicar of Wakefield applied toa 
pear. It should be Winkfield, but it seems useless to correct the 
mistake, it reappears the next season with renewed vigor. 
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FEEDING WHEAT TO PIGS 


(This article, by Prof J. H. Shepperd, North Dakota Agricultural College, 
summarizes all known and reliable experience on the subject, to which all 
inquirers will be referred hereafter.] 

That it is advisable in many localities to feed wheat, especially 
the poor grades, cannot be questioned. In some places the lower 
grades of flour, such as *‘red dog,” sells cheap enough to be utilized as 
feed. Many place too high a value on wheat as pig feed, the impres- 
sion doubtless being caused by the flattering reports from a few 
who have tried it. This overestimate may have come from keep- 
ing an account of the weights for only a short time, and in the 
early part of the feeding period when heavy gains are usually made, 
also large animals which have run on grass and grown large frames, 
lay on flesh rapidly. Short feeding periods and tests with only a 
few animals, while valuable, are sometimes misleading. The object 
in meat production in all cases is to obtain a pound of gain at the 
least expenditure of money value. If wheat or flour sells for a price 
so low in proportion to other foods that it will build up a pound of 
flesh cheapest, then it is advisable to feed it. 

The value of a food depends, first, on the amount of digestible 
nutritive matter it contains; and second, on its palatability. An 
animal will not gain well if it does not relish its food and eat heart- 
ily. Following is a table giving the number of pounds of digesti- 


ble matter in 100 lbs of feed: 
POUNDS OF DIGESTIBLE MATTER IN 100 LBS. 


Crude protein Castel tentes Fat 

Ibs lbs lbs 

Wheat, 9.2 4.9 14 
Corn, 7.1 2.7 4.2 
Barley, 9.5 66.1 1.2 
Rye, 8.3 65.5 1.2 
Wheat shorts, 11.6 45.4 3.2 


(Protein is the nitrogenous or muscle-forming matter; carbohydrates the 
starchy or fat forming material. Fat is the oily matter.) 


Wheat and barley do not differ much in the proportion of di- 
gestible matter, but corn has less protein and more fat. Rye has 
less digestible protein also and differs a little in the other two ele- 
ments. Shorts is high in protein and fat and low in carbohydrates. 
Analyses alone, however, do not get at the facts like practical feed- 
ing tests. Following is a summary of the results obtained by a 
number of state experiment stations: SoutH Dakota—Spring 
wheat of poor quality soaked and fed whole to two pigs for 90 days 
produced an average gain of 12.22 lbs per bu; the same ground and 
soaked a gain of 12.49 lbs. OrEGoN—Wheat cracked and soaked 
fed to pigs weighing 270 Ibs, produced a gain of 12.8 lbs per bu. 
WaSHINGTON—Soaked whole wheat given to pigs weighing 250 Ibs, 
produced a gain of 14 lbs per bu. Canapa StTaTion aT OTTawa— 
Wheat shrunken from frost at time of ripening gave the same re- 
sult as the Washington experiment. 

There is nothing phenomenal in the above gains and they do 
not indicate a probable return of more than about 55c per bushel 
for the wheat. Good, thrifty, well-bred hogs will gain 10 to 14 lbs 
per bushel of wheat fed during the fattening period. The size of 
the hog at the time of feeding has much to do with the rate of gain 
per bushel, a fact brougkt out by the following table, taken from 
the 10th annual report of the Wisconsin experiment station. It is 
a summary of work done by Prof Henry during a number of years: 


RELATION BETWEEN WEIGHTS OF HOGS AND FOOD FATEN, GAIN MADE AND 
FOOD REQUIRED FOR 100 LBS GAIN. 


Group Number Av weight Food eaten Gain Food 
of hogs per oe per hog a. a 

per hog per day gain 

lbs Ibs lbs lbs lbs 

1 Under 50 12 438 2.36 864 273 
2 50-100 48 79 3.38 -908 372 
3 100-150 71 127 4.11 940 437 
4 150-200 7 176 5.89. 1.023 479 
5 200-250 49 212 6.93 1.240 561 
6 250-300 23 266 7.18 1.415 507 
7 300-350 6.07 1.433 423 


6 340 

From a study of the above table it will be seen that pigs make 
the cheapest gain when weighing less than 50 lbs, and that the 
number of pounds of feed required for a pound of gain in- 
creases with the increase in size of the pig. This is the result of 
very carefully conducted experiments with over 300 hogs at all 
seasons of the year and must come close to the facts. Following is 
a summary of Prof Henry’s results in feeding pigs between the 
weight of 100 and 250 lbs, or in practice the fattening period. 

POUNDS OF FOOD REQUIRED FOR 100 13s OF GAIN DURING THE FATTENING 


No of hogs Wt of hogs Av wt of hogs Lbs food for 100 lbs gain 
Ibs Ibs Ibs 
71 100-150 127 437 
97 150-200 176 479 
49 200-250 212 561 


Average number of pounds required for 100 Ibs of gain, 492. 

The above table includes the results from feeding over 200 head 
during the usual fattening season. It required 492 Ibs of feed to 
produce 100 lbs of gain, or nearly five pounds of feed for a pound of 
gain, live weight. Assuming that wheat will produce the same re- 
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sults, pork at 44c on the farm will make wheat worth 54c per 
bushel for actual gain, to which can be added, increase in value of 
the original weight to which reference is made further on. Corn 
is an excellent food for fattening hogs and constituted the ration, or 
the greater part of it, in a majority of the cases above noted. 
Wheat contains more protein and less fat than corn and is conse- 
quently a better food for growing pigs. This is especially true of 
the lower grades of wheat which usually contain a larger percent- 
age of protein than those having a higher milling quality. Poor 
grades of flour also contain more protein or muscle-forming mater- 
ial and less starchy matter than high grades. 

From all published data I should regard wheat about equal in 
value to corn for fattening hogs. Barley seems to be worth about 
eight per cent less than scorn. The real value of wheat as a feed 
can be learned only by comparing its price with that of other grains. 
If barley, corn and shorts are cheap enough to produce 100 lbs of 
pork at a less cost than wheat, it is folly to feed wheat. However, 
with wheat at its present low price and other grains high, it will in 
very many cases pay to feed the wheat, and especially that which is 
“off” in grade. There are a number of points varying with diverse 
conditions which must be considered. They may be summed up as 
follows: 

1. Gain in weight per bushel of wheat consumed. This can 
be safely placed at 10 to 14 lbs per bushel with good, thrifty, well- 
bred hogs. 

2. Cost and selling price of the pigs. There may be a gain in 
value in the original weight. For instance, a 100 lb stocker can be 
bought for 4c per pound and sold when fattened at 44c,which gives 
the feeder a gain of half acent per pound on the original 100 pounds, 
and 4ic for each pound of gain. : 

8. The cost of marketing the wheat will be saved. This in 
some cases may amount to 5c per bushel, while in other cases it 
may be nothing. 

4. Wheat manufactured into pork is kept at a greater risk 
than when in the bin or warehouse. One or several hogs may die 
and thus reduce the profits. . 

5. The value at the farm of wheat, corn, barley, shorts or 
other foods should determine which to use. 

If the above points are carefully considered, each farmer can 
determine for himself whether or not to feed his wheat. 





PROFITABLE SWINE RAISING 


JOHN M. JAMISON, OHIO 


If a farmer grows but one lot of swine each year, he should 
grow them with a certain market in view. If two lots, he should 
market twice a year. If spring pigs, they should go to market 
in the early fall, and the fall pigs the last of April, or early in May. 
The time of marketing a lot of pigs should be determined by the 
time they are first counted. When the farmer waits to see what 
the market promises before he determines when the pigs shall be 
fattened, he is almost certain to blunder in his time of marketing. 
As a rule he who gets his pigs to market at the earliest possible time 
and sells at a given age regardless of the prevailing price, makes 
the most clear money in the long run. When a farmer plans to 
have his pigs mature at a certain age, he has made the main point 
towards having them in prime condition at that age, and when’in 
this condition they should be sold. 

Only by a well-managed system can the best results be reached. 
If two litters are grown a year, spring and fall, of necessity all 
must go to market at an early age, it will not do to hold them till 
they are a year old, as it places too many on the farm at once. All 
careful swine raisers know that with the increase of numbers, the 
risk from disease is correspondingly increased. The well-fatted 
hog of 200 Ibs weight always sells well in market, in fact such 
an animal is the choice of buyers a greater part of the time. The 
trouble with farmers in producing this hog lies in the fact that 
they have not yet arrived at the belief that in general farm practice 
it is possible to reach this weight at six to seven months of age. 
Greater weights can be made with small numbers, but when a 
farmer puts off 40 to 60 or 100 head, this is good weight for the 
age named. 

The markets do not cali for a hog of this weight at one year 
old, but for a young hog at this weight at the earliest practical 
moment.- The March or April pig should be on the market not 
later than Nov ist, the Sept or Oct pig not later than June ist, 
better the middle of May, as prices have ruled for a number of 
years) Haphazard work will not accomplish this, but a well-laid 
system followed to the letter will do it. It is a fact that cannot be 
disputed that misfortune in swine growing comes most frequently 
to the man that has no definite system. With definite plans he falis 
into a line of bettercare and treatment of his swine. 
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ALBINISM IN ANIMALS 


FRANKLANE L. SEWELL 


There is no small degree of charm in fowls of pure white 
plumage, and most handsome they are when ranging over the green 
lawn of acountry estate. A few years agothe demand for the 
white varieties of Langshans, Minorcas, Wyandottes and Plymouth 
Rocks was something astonishing, and the development later of 
White Brahmas and Indian Games has met with considerable 
encouragement. Too often experience in the perpetuating of a 
purely albino race has been to find it much less hardy and prolific 
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in plumage. Our numerous white varieties of fowls are in” but a 
partial state of albinism. In complete albinism there is a total 
absence of the pigment throughout the system. This condition 
occurs occasionally as an individual peculiarity among wild 
animals, but it has never become perpetuated among them in dis- 
tinct races or species, The disadvantage of absence of pigment in 
the eyes causing a certain amount of intolerance of light, is 
probably sufficient to account for this. 

Partial albinism, a condition in which the absence of pigment 
is limited to portions of the surface, dnd in which the eyes are 
rarely affected, is much more common as an individual variation 
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WHITE PEA-FOWLS AND JAPANESE BANTAMS. 


than the breed has been in its normal color. In England I found the 
reputation of the White Dorking good among its best and oldest 
breeders. In America the White Leghorn has been for many years 
another splendid example of a hardy white race. The White 
Wyandottes too are generally found a strong variety. Among 
water fowls there are several varieties of white breeds quite equal 
to those of darker hues for hardihood. My own experience has led 
me to look among the darker breeds of birds for the very hardiest 
sorts, those of red, black or gray plumage being the most rugged. 

I know of*no race of fowls which perpetuates total albinos, 
showing the entire absence of coloring, in eyes and skin as well as 





both in domestic and wild animals, and there is no completely 
domesticated animal of which white varieties do not exist. 

The illustration herewith portrays the pure white pea-fowl,found 
in the Jardin d’acclimation of Paris — where considerable num- 
ber of these beautiful birds are kept. The Bantams are the little 
white Japanese ‘‘ Chabo.” 





Late Green Feed for poultry may be had from early sown rye, fol- 
lowed by clover, and then by a sowing of barley. Fence the chicks 
into the field of young green stuff, with a light movable fence of 
wire-netting, fine enough so that the chicks won’t hang themselves, 
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RAISING EARLY LAMBS FOR MARKET 
J. 8. WOODWARD 

The furmer who would achieve success must cater to those who 
have plenty of money and whose tastes prompt them to part with 
their money for what shall please their palates. In no other branch 
of farming can better prices be obtained for what is sold than in 
supplying the market with early lambs. The people who eat the 
highest priced lambs are the most fastidious in their taste, and 
require lambs of the highest ‘excellence. 

If the early lamb raiser were to depend upon men who work 
for salaries of from $6 to $20 per week. or on men of only moderate 
means, for their customers, he would do far better to follow some 
other branch of the sheep industry. They are the men of large 
means, men who make money easily and who love good living 
better than money, and are glad to trade their gold for something 
beyond the reach of common people, that are the patrons of the 
early lamb raiser. He, of all men, should be thankful that there 
are very rich men, and should locate as near as possible to the place 
where they live, as nearness to a market lessens expense of 
delivery. 

The early lamb market looks more to quality than quantity. 
A lamb of finest quality weighing 25 lbs will sell for more than one 
by its side, bony and rough, weighing fully twice as much. To 
command a quick sale and top price, the lamb must be plump, fat 
and with a good development of muscle or lean meat, juicy and 
tender. While increased attention has been paid to early lamb 
raising, thereis an ever increasing demand for the very choicest, and 
there is little fear of over-stocking the market for the best lambs; 
it is the medium and low grade lambs that are so often in excess ot 
the demand and that have to be sold at such low prices as to dis- 
courage the grower. He should ever be on the alert to produce 
something better than the average, remembering there is always 
room above,—but he who would get there will have to clint. 
Study and observation wili give a general idea of the business, yet 
there are many things that can be learned only by experience, and 
he isa shrewd man who, with 20 years’ experience, shall have nothing 
further to learn. 

With an unqualified man in charge,nothing need be expected but 
failure. Many have tried early lamb raising, and of these many have 
quit in disgust, a comparatively few have made a partial success, 
but not one in a score has been so successful as to continue in the 
business. No other business is so exacting of close and constant 
attention. To succeed, the shepherd must be prompt and punctual, 
alert to see everything and quick to take advantage of everything 
favorable and to ward off each unfavorable circumstance. He 
must be quiet and kind; no fretful, snappish, peevish or passionate 
man should ever be placed in charge of the sheep folds, especially 
the lamb pens. He might do to saw wood, or pitch manure, but 
he would not be the man to raise lambs. 

Much depends on the pens being just right. Exposure to cold 
requires extra food and increases the cost of keep, hence the im- 
portance of having warm folds. The lungs of a sheep are more 
sensitive to injury from impure air and foul gases than are human 
lungs, hence the necessity of ample ventilation. If suitable means 
be provided for the removal of vitiated air, pure air will find its 
way in. The best system of ventilation is by trunks or chutes 
going upto and out of the ridge of the building. These may be 
utilized for moving hay or fodder from the the loft. Sheep are 
also readily injured by wet folds, and no animal is so afraid of. or 
injured by wet feet, hence the folds must be dry. They should also 
be roomy and well bedded so that the manure may always be well 
trodden down and the sheep never filthy. Ammonia should be kept 
down by the liberal use of land plaster as an absorbent. Dry earth 
or sifted coal ashes may also be used. A good rule for space is to 
allow a cubic foot of air space for each pound of live weight. A 
pen 18 ft square by 9 ft high would be ample room for 20ewes. To 
this should be attached an annex 8x18 ft for the lambs. The pens 
must be provided with feeding racks and drinking troughs and each 
trough should have an abundant supply of pure fresh water, 

One lamb put into the New York market before February 10, 
will bring as much as two marketed after April 15, and will pay 
four times as much profit. I have tried nearly every breed, ut 
none can compare with the Dorset for early lambs. Dorsets lamb 
at any tine desired. The ewes are typical milk animals and will 
put the lamb into market in less days and in better shape than any 
other breed. As thoroughbreds are high~ priced, the common 
Michigan Merino, from three to five years old, crossed by a Dorset 
horned ram. is next best. The cross bred Dorset Merino lamb has 
more vitality, can endure more hardship, will “‘ get up and get 
there” to business after being dropped, will grow faster, go to 
market younger,zgweigh more, be more plump and in every way 
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better and sell for more money than any other cross. The claim of 
dark-faced breeders that Dorsets do not make as good mutton as 
the Downs and that horns are an objection, is unfounded. Jt is the 
food, not the breed, that gives quality to the lamb. The horns on 
my Dorset lambs have become a trade mark and customers look for 
them as an evidence of superior quality of carcass. Out of a given 
number of common ewes, a Dorset ram will secure ten times as 
many lambs that will be dropped before December first, and twice 
as many before February first as will any other breed. After the 
Dorset I would use the following: Hampshire, Shropshire and 
Southdown, in the order named. 

Lambs should begin to drop by November 1, and as the ovine 
period of gestation is about five months, the rams should be turned 
to the flock by June 1 or earlier. All ewes will not become pregnant 
at once. If 5 out of 100 doso the first month, and are bred soas to 
lamb before January 1, and 80 per cent so as to lamb before March 
1, after which it will be too late for them to come to secure first 
class prices, it should be satisfactory to the owner. 

Sheep should go into the folds before they lamb, even when 
due as early as November 1. Lambing in the folds there is less 
danger of loss and the lambs will certainly do better. When grass 
has been frozen so as to break under the feet, its nutritive value is 
ruined and sheep will be better off in the folds than out, even 
though grained in the pasture. My ewes are housed after the 
first severe freeze. When housing, assort to size and strength. 
Non-pregnant ewes should be eliminated by a marked ‘‘teaser ” twice 
a week, As dropped. mother and lamb should be placed into a 
prepared fold until 20 are in each pen. When in winter quarters 
give a little food daily besides forage and increase the amcunt to 
get them into a good thriving condition as quickly as possible. 

For success in lamb raising, the ewes and“lambs must have 
plenty of succulent food. Turnips, rutabagas and mangolds are 
all good. Corn silage is excellent, but could I have my choice, I 
would prefer both silage and roots. For forage, nothing surpasses 
clover hay, and for thrifty lambs clover is aimost indispensable. 
Early cut mixed hay may be used under necessity. Corn fodder is 
also very good as a dry food. It is surprising how much good 
bright Wheat straw ewes will eat if it hasbeen noused. For grain, 
wheat bran, linseed meal, barley, oats, peas and corn are all good. 
But the kind of grain and its quality will depend upon the forage 
and amount and condition of silage fed. 

I like to have my sheep get all the food they will pay for. I 
love to see them eat. I feed at 6 am aration of clover hay. At 
7.30 they are grained, at 8.30 given silage, at 11 the racks are filled 
with straw, at 4 given roots, at 5 grain and at 6 given clover hay 
for the last feed of the day. If depending on silage for succulent 
food, feed 4 Ibs to each 100 Ibs of sheep, all at once and at the fore- 
noon feed. When feeding silage and roots, feed silage in the morn- 
ing and not in the afternoon. The lambs should be encouraged to 
go by themselves, to eat when young, and given plenty. New 
process linseed meal is an excellent food; with this give cracked 
corn. Barley is a good food. They will eat mangolds and should 
be given them in plenty. 

As soon as the first lambs go to market, double up the ewes, 
by making every lamb not doing as well as desired, suckle two or 
more ewes. They will soon learn this trick and will follow the 
shepherd around, sucking every ewe caught until as ‘‘ full as a tick.” 
Even when express charges on live lambs are not prohibitive for 
shipping, it 1s still unwise to market lambs alive; removed from 
the mother, they fret so much they soon become feverish and will 
not kill nearly as good as when first taken from the folds, and their 
appearance would be unfavorable. The most desirable way is to 
‘hog dress” by bleeding, skinning the hind legs, cutting feet off 
attached to skin, and then down the belly as far as the brisket. 
Split the carcass down the belly as far as the brisket, remove in- 
testines and put the caul in a warm place or into warm water until 
wanted with which to dress the lamb. Put two sticks across the 
back, in the form of a cross with the ends catching into the edges 
of the flank on each side, having them long enough as to spread 
wide open. The caul should be spread over the front, going up 
nicely around each hind leg, with the kidneys pulled through a 
small hole in the caul. made for that purpose. After being allowed 
to become thoroughly cold, the skinned surface should be wrapped 
in clean muslin and the whole lamb sewed up in a burlap covering, 
when it will be ready for market. The price will depend upon the 
state of the market, the quality of the lamb and the neatness and 
taste with which it is dressed and fitted up. The younger the lamb, 
if of equal maturity and plumpness, the better will be the meat 
and the higher price it will bring. Very early in the season a 25 
pound lamb will be large enough if plump and well ripened. A 
little later they should weigh 30 pounds, and later -still 32 to 35 
pounds. Remember, quality is cof more umportance than quantity. 
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GETTING THE MANURE UNDER COVER 


How one farmer keeps his manure out of the way of rains and 
melting snows, and yet has. it perfectly accessible for hauling to the 
fields, is shown in our illustration. It may not be the best plan, but 
the very best 
plan is not al- 
ways among the 
possibilities on 
the average farm, 
The cattle stalls 
are simply moved 
further in toward 
, the middle of the 
é barn—a plan that 
can be followed 
when building a 
barn and quite 
easily followed when remodeling an old barn. Such an arrange- 
ment makes the wide driving floor through the entire center of the 
barn impossible, but such a wide and long feeding and driving floor 
is really a waste of very valuable space. With a hayfork it is no 
longer necessary to drive the hay-rack so that one can pitch hay 
from it into any part of the barn. The protection of the manure 
from the weather is of the highest importance,—an importance, un- 
fortunately, too little realized. The manure pile is the mainspring 
of the farm, and a very weak mainspring when two-thirds of its 
value has leached out and disappeared down some brook or river. 








ARRANGEMENT FOR SHELTERING MANURE. 





AN AMATEUR CELERY GROWER 


J. JARVIS 


I have always been very fond of celery. When I was obliged 
to get my supplies in the market, much of the time I was obliged 
to eat a very poor article, or to go without. Since I have become 
the possessor of a garden, though a small one, I grow all that is 
used at my home, save a little in the early season before my crop 
matures. I have tried several kinds, but have finally settled down 
for a choice to Giant Pascal, and any one of the pink celeries. I 
tried the White Plume thoroughly and discarded it because of its 
poor quality. At its best it is not to be mentioned among good 
celeries. The reasons why I like Giant Pascal are because it is very 
productive and a vigorous grower. Next, itis of high quality and 
it is a good keeper. With me it seldom or never rusts. The red 
celery is a little finer in quality—has more of that rich nutty flavor, 
but it is, as a rule, not as good a grower nor so productive. 

I set it out on well pulverized and well fertilized soil, without 
trenches, and simply cultivate it through the growing season—never 
earthing it up at all. I have access to plenty of water from the 
village water works, and with a garden hose I keep it thoroughly 
supplied with water, that indispensable requisite for successful 
growing. Late in the season, when heavy freezing is at hand, I 
take it up with a spading fork, trim off a few of the worthless out- 
side stalks, leaving roots with a little soil adhering and pack it in 
barrels and boxes, with two inches of soil on the bottom—pack it 
close, standing upright. The packages are then put in a dark 
cellar—cool and if possible a little damp. In two or three weeks it 
begins to blanch nicely and is soon fit for the table, and I have no 
trouble in keeping it. I moisten the roots about once in two weeks, 
pouring the water through a short piece of hose, to avoid wetting 
the foliage. The method is simple, the success completeand I have 
@ generous supply. 


THE SHOT-HOLE BORER OF THE PEACH 


N. 8. PLATT, CONNECTICUT STATE POMOLOGIST 











In midsummer, I noticed in our orchard a tree or two having 
a half dozen small holes bored through the bark up and down the 
trunk. The holes were clean cut, but little larger than an ordinary 
pin head and were without dust or gum. In the latter part of 
September a townsman came to me inquiring what it was that 
was working at a peach tree of his, which had been bored with 
hundreds of holes on the trunk and limbs and gum had exuded from 
them, the tree being pretty sure to die. About the same time I saw 
in several gardens in Wallingford this sanie pest, in numbers suf- 
ficient to kill or badly damage several trees. 

_ On cutting into these holes with a knife, they seem only to go 
into or through the bark. Some were empty and others contained 
a minute beetle, very narrow and about one eight of an inch long, 
of color and shape similar to our common snapping bug. 

As to the name and habits of this beetle, Prof Davis of the 
Michigan agricultural college calls it the ‘‘ shot-hole borer” and 
says ‘‘ it lays its eggs singly along the chambers cut in entering. 
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It is said to be much more common on elm trees than on the’peach.” 
As toaremedy Prof Davis believes that ‘a poisoned 'whitewash 
applied to the bark before the beetles enter would catch them.” 
U S Pomologist Heiges says, ‘‘ this borer is found in lilacs some- 
times and when it is found there is very likely to be found in 
orchards also.” This borer, Scolytus rugulosus, though new to us, 
seems to have been known in Massachusetts and Michigan at least, 
appearing and destroying a few trees and then disappearing. Has 
it been observed in other parts of the country? 


ASPARAGUS AND RHUBARB FROM SEED 


RODNEY WELCH 


All too few of our American farmers produce rhubarb and 
asparagus for the supply of their own tables, chiefly because in 
many places the roots are difficult to obtain. Both rhubarb and 
asparagus roots, that will afford a succession of crops for many 
years, can be readily raised from seed which can be obtained from 
any reliable dealer. Enough of either kind of seed to supply a 
family can be obtained for five cents. 

Asparagus seed may be sown either in the fall or spring. The 
ground of the seed bed should be well drained but fairly retentive 
of moisture. It should be made rich by incorporating with it a 
liberal amount of well rotted stable manure, and it should be well 
and deeply pulverized. A spade is the best implement for preparing 
soil for nursery rows of asparagus plants. Straight lines should be 
marked and an opening made about an inch deep. In this the seeds 
should be dropped three or four inches apart. The covering may 
be done with a hoe, but the soil should be well pressed down with 
the foot. The cultivation of the young plants consists in keeping 
the soil about them light and free from grass and weeds. Most of 
this work can be done with a hoe and rake, but some hand weeding 
is generally necessary. The roots can be transplanted to the places 
where they are to stand permanently when they are one year old, 
but many allow them to remain in the nursery rows till they are 
two years old. 

The directions given for raising asparagus plants also apply to 
raising rhubarb plants. All the plants produced from rhubarb 
seed, however, will not be desirable to keep for cultivation. It will 
be soon observed that some of them are inferior, and these should 
be pulled up. The large varieties, as the Mammoth, are the most 
profitable for raising for the market, but the kinds that produce 
smaller and better flavored stalks, as the Strawberry, are more 
desirable for home use. The stalks of rhubarb are excellent sub- 
stitutes for fruit, and the culture of this plant may therefore be 
commended to farmers who have taken up new places. By sowing 
rhubarb seed they can supply themselves with a substitute for fruit 
several years before they can bring trees, vines and bushes into bear- 
ing. The expense of obtaining rhubarb plants as they are raised 
from seed is trifling. Nothing is more desirable for making pies, 
dumplings and sauce in the spring and early summer than rhubarb. 
It contains an agreeable acid flavor that is relished by all. Stalks 
of pie plant can be preserved in many ways. They may be canned, » 
cut in pieces and dried like apples, orcooked and dried like pumpkin. 
A small piece of ground is sufficient to raise all the pie plant a 
family will consume in a year. 

The great secret of success in raising asparagus and rhubarb is 
high manuring. Both plants are gross feeders. They produce so 
many stalks and leaves and they grow so rapidly that they require 
a liberal application of manure every year. Quickness of growth 
is conducive to the quality and tenderness in any edible vegetable, 
and this can not be obtained in a poor soil. 


LIGHT FOR THE STABLE 
Intelligent dairy farmers know that it is possible to have a 
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*stable light and well ventilated, and at the same.time so warm that 


water will not freeze in it during the coldest weather. Plenty of 
windows are needed, and it is well to whitewash the whole interior 
atleast once a year. To accomplish this at«the least expense of 
time, make a whole barrel of whitewash, and apply it very thick 
with a broom. Begin by sweeping the sides, partitions and ceiling. 
Where the surface is uneven, a force pump with a spray nozzle is 
excellent for applying the whitewash. The whitewash must first be 
rubbed through a sieve to remove the lumps, or they will clog the 
valves of the pump. Keep the windows from being splashed by 
tacking old bags or blankets over them. Lime is purifying and 
deodorizing, and makes it easier to keep the stable clean and in 
order. Another reason for providing abundant light is to promote 
the health and vitality of animals. A cow in a winter dairy is like 
a person engaged in a sedentary employment. She cannot receive 
the stimulus to her vitality tit a horse, for instance, gets from 
labor in the sunshine. A cow cannot do her best unless she is made 
comfortable in a light and cheerful stable. 
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This new issue of bonds is apparently no 
more needed than a wart on a man’s nose. 
Wall street is anxious for it so as to relieve the 
New York banks of some of their gold and en- 
able them to shove up interest rates, but many 
of the wisest and most patriotic financiers out- 
side of the metropolis declare that it is wholly 
unnecessary. The farmers of the country have 
an important interest in the new issue of 
bonds, for the $25,000,000 of interest that it is 
proposed to pay on them during the next ten 
years must partly come out of the farmer. 





Letters of inquiry are received almost every 
day concerning our Home-building Contest, 
from people of both sexes, showing that agreat 
many fathers and mothers, sons and‘ daughters 
are busily at work drawing plans for their 
ideal farm home. The results cannot fail to be 
extremely interesting and valuable. The girls 
outstripped the boys in the Portrait Contest, 
of which the prizes are announced in this is- 
sue, but we can rely upon the boys to hold 
their own next time. Another portrait is giv- 
en to be guessed, and it is avery interesting 
one. 





“I am only a poor, struggling farmer, but I 
have an idea or two that I would like to write 
up for AMERICAN AGricutTuRist if I thought it 
would be acceptable.” Thus writes a man 
whom we happen to know is maki a@ very 
good success out of his farming operations. It 
is just this kind of men that we like to hear 
from. The practical experience of the man 


EDITORIAL 


who is farming it for a living is the kind that 
helps others in the same position. It is such 
contributors that enable us to bring AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST right down close to the work- 
ing farmer. Of course such correspondence 
may not be in the proper form for publication 
and frequently contains errors of fact, but it is 
our business to put them in shape for the 
vrinter and to verify the statements made, so 
that when published the article may be de- 
pended upon, within reasonable limits. 





The United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 





Secretary Morton’s annual report opens with 
a review of the foreign market for American 
wheat, beef, pork, etc, showing that the United 
Kingdom bought $324,000,000 worth of Ameri- 
can farm produce in the calendar year 1893, or 
more than one-half of all the farm exports of 
the United States during that year. Mr Mor- 
ton recognizes the competition of Argentine 
and Russian wheat, admits that wheat will not 
be our staple cereal product hereafter, and ad- 
vises farmers to raise other crops, and men- 
tions corn, barley, apples, potatoes. The re- 
port notes that all the scientific work of the 
department is now in charge of Dr C. W. 
Dabney, Jr, assistant secretary. The impor- 
tant new bureau of agrostology, devoted to 
grasses and forage plants, is extolled, likewise 
the new division of soils. "Mr Morton shows 
deserved appreciation of the weather bureau 
and of the bureau of animal industry, urging 
tuberculosis and sheep scab as specially worthy 
of investigation. He also recognizes the ne- 
cessity of a great improvement in the division 
of statistics, but instead of recommending Sta- 
tistician Robinson’s idea of an agricultural 
census at a cost of $500,000 a year, Mr Morton 
thinks each state could collect crop data with 
more accuracy and less cost. 

Secretary Morton renews his fight against 
the free seed humbug that costs $160,000 a year, 
and advises that $500 be given each state ex- 
periment station (a total of $24,000) for the 
proposed distribution of new and valuable 
varieties. It would be better to make the 
amount say $50,000, purchases to be all made 
by the department for the sake of economy; 
the stuff required by each station to be ship- 
ped to it for distribution to the farmers. The 
department is keeping a close watch upon 
these stations, and congress has given it suf- 
ficient power to regulate these expenditures 
and prevent waste of money. He _ wisely 
urges that the promiscuous distribution of 
department publications be reformed, by 
charging a small price for them. Certainly 
the present system is horribly extravagant. 

Secretary Morton claims that his reduction 
of nearly $100,000 a year in the operating ex- 
penses of the department has not impaired its 
efficiency, especially of its scientific work. 
The department estimates for 1896 call for 
$3,120,000,including $720,000 for the state exper- 
iment stations, $800,000 for the bureau of ani- 
mal industry and $876,000 for the weather bu- 
reau. He concludes by advocating the gold 
standard, and asks, Would our $600,000,000 
worth of farm exports have been as remunera- 
tive if paid for in silver instead of in gold or 
its equivalent ? - 





The tuberculosis scare did not stampede the 
convention of experiment-station workers at 
Washington, our exclusive report of which is 
important to every farmer. We are pleased to 
note Secretary Morton’s determination to 
transfer the seed distribution to the experiment 
stations, where the dissemination of new or 
valuable varieties could be properly conducted 
in place of the humbug now practiced. This 
plan should meet the hearty support of farm- 
ers generally, and the warm approval of the 
experiment stations in our eastern states. 
Their work in testing and disseminating de- 
sirable varieties is one of their most important 
functions. and one-sixth the money now spent 





for the Congress seed distribution will enable 
the stations to do much more good. The sta- 
tions that oppose this scheme are mostly in the 
east, and fail to recognize the chance it gives 
them to get right down close to the working 
farmer whom it is their business to help. 
Some stations appreciate fully the value of in- 
teresting farmers in their work, and this policy 
must be broadened. The stations must not be- 
come exclusive, or “too. all-fired scientific.’’ 
The university extension work, or regular 
classes in country towns conducted by some of 
the agricultural colleges, is.on the right line. 
[t shows how the farmers’ institute service is 
likely to develop into a system of traveling 
schools that shall bring the latest and best 
knowledge within the reach of every farmer 
and his family. 
nanan 


Massachusetts has declared a cattle quaran- 
tine against the world. All stock entering the 
state for whatever purpose, is to be quarantin- 
ed, submitted to the tuberculin test, and 
slaughtered if found to have tuberculosis. The 
state cattle commission has also begun a 
systematic farm to farm inspection, and pro- 
poses to kill every tuberculous animal in the 
state and to keep out all such stock. The ex- 
periment will be eagerly watched by the whole 
country, and may.lead to inter-state complica- 
tions, especially if the quarantine is enforced 
against cattle in transit for export via Boston. 
Massachusetts eradicated pleuro-pneumonia 
upon its first appearance in this country by 
equally stringent methods. That disease was 
subsequently introduced in the west and re- 
quired the combined efforts of state and feder- 
al governments to stamp it out. Tuberculosis 
is far more prevalent and similar co-operation 
is required to deal with it. But it is a mighty 
problem, and it is not quite clear just how con- 
sumption can be eradicated from our cattle 
while other animals and man are so generally 
affected. 





A revolution in marketing butter will not 
be accomplished in a day, but co-vperation 
among the creameries and cheese factories 
in selling their product is bound to come. 
This subject was effectively handled by Mr 
Goldsworthy’s paper before the Iowa dairy- 
men’s convention. It is one of the liveliest 
topics before the dairymen of the eastern 
states. In fact, ifour creameries and cheese 
factories could pool their issues in buying 
supplies and selling their product, it ought to 
mean a net gain of 10% on the average sell- 
ing price. Such co-operative effort certainly 
ought to save lc on cheese and 2c p lb on but- 
ter. We believe this is putting the case 
mildly. Let every dairyman do a little fig- 
uring and see what such a saving would mean 
to him personally. In the aggregate it would 
put. millions of dollars into the pockets of our 
western dairymen. The greatest success in 
the dairying of the future will depend upon 
the degree to which this idea is carried out. 
We might as well face the music and tackle the 
bull by the horns. 





The Arrangements for Our California Excur- 
sion are nearly completed and next week we 
hope to give full details and rates from different 

ints, but we will say now that the route will 
Be over the best lines from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco and the fastest trains and very best service 
that can be had inthe country. As the place 
of meeting of the American mological 
society has been changed to acramento, 
it ma be thought best to go_ directly 
to that place by way of Denver and Salt Lake 
City, making short stops at these places if de- 
sired, and arranging for daylight rides throngh 
some of the grandest mountain scenery in the 
world. Then, after enjoying the festivities and 
entertafnments provide , & California peo- 
ple, we can take in San ancisco and other 
points and proceed to Southern California, where 
excursions will be made at _ little cost 
to adena, San Bernardino, Redlands, River- 
side, San Diego and other points of interest. Spe- 
cial arrangements will be made with hotels for 
reduced rates and every effort will be made that 
will add to the comfort and pleasure of the trip. 
Apply to this office for particulars or to our ex- 
cursion manager, C. D. Sage of North Brookfield, 
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Wool Active at Low Prices. 





The wool market is fairly active with more 
disposition to buy at the leading centers of 
accumulation in the east such as Boston and 
New York. The impression is general that 
present prices, which are thoroughly on a 
free trade basis, will not go any Iower in spite 
ot fairly large stocks abroad. Our home mar- 
kets have remained nearly stationary at the 
low level for some time and manufacturers 
seem to be more willing to take hoid of nearly 
all grades of wool. While this 1s true, it is im- 
probable that any material increase in con- 
sumption will be witnessed hefore the first of 
the year when the new tariff on manufactured 
goods takes effect. Our home manufac- 
turers are still awalting that time to 
see what effect lower duties on finished 
goods will have on the home markets. 
Antwerp wool sales held late in November 
were poorly attended. The amount offered 
was small and prices 10a15 per cent lower than 
at the latest previous sale, a third of the stock 
being withdrawn. Opening Londonsales show- 
ed 5 and 10 per cent decline in price. American 
manufacturers are not buying foreign wools as 
freely as anticipated in spite of freeentry. On 
medium and low domestic wools .many dealers 
insist that values are lower than those at 
which competing foreign wools can be bought, 
while domestic fine wools certainly compare 
favorably in price with the foreign article. 

Sales at Boston were: neariy 800,000 lbs bet- 
ter than the week before at 4,111,000 lbs and 
considerably ahead of last year at this time. 
Comparing the sales since the first of Jauuary 
they show an increase over the corresponding 
period last year of 29,000,000 lbs and are respec- 
tively 152,300,000 Ibs and 122,038,000 Ibs. Wool 
is remarkably cheap and this encourages many 
mill owners to buy on the supposition that 
they can at least lose no money in the opera- 
tion. 


THE TRADE IN THE FOREIGN PRODUCTION. 


The movement of foreign wool and woolen 
goods since the new law went into effect is es- 
pecially interesting. The imports of raw wools 
during September, at nearly 13,000,000 Ibs, 
were almost four times as great as those of the 
corresponding period a year ago, and October 
imports were double those of September. The 
imports of woolen goods on the contrary show- 
ed a decrease during September of about 25 per 
cent compared with '93. In other words, posi- 
tively free wool has greatly stimulated the im- 
portation while the old tariff on finished goods 
will not be replaced by the lower duties until 
Jan 1, American buyers holding off in conse- 
quence. Withdrawals of foreign wools from 
bonded warehouses were of course very large 
during September. At the close of August, or 
just about the time the new tariff went into 
effect, the quantity of foreign wools in bond 
was 52,815,000 lbs. This was reduced during 
September to 11,746,000 lbs and October with- 
drawals have been liberal. The October im- 
ports at the three principal ports of entry show 
a sharp increase, comprised largely of class 
three or carpet wools, with an av value of 9.3c 
plb. The av value of the entire 24,000,000 lbs 
imported was 12.03c plb. Classified the Oc- 
tober imports make the following showing 
(last three figures 000s being omitted) : 


Boston New York Philadelphia Total 
Nol, mane, Ibs, 7. 2,058 172 8 
), 


av val per | 13.5¢ 18.8¢ 16.1¢ 
No 2, ——e lbs, 376 144 204 744 
av val per | 20.2¢ 18.3¢ 21.1¢ 20.1¢ 
No 3, carpet, lbs, 3,469 8,808 2,684 14,961 
av val per lb, 11.3e 8.3¢ 9.1¢ $.3¢ 
Total ibs 10,145 11,010 3,060 24,215 
Total value $1,532 $1,052 $342 $2,926 


IMPORTS WOOL AND MANUFACTURES OF. 





cies cr 1893. 

av val av val 

Sept wool, Ibs, 12,992,212 12.85¢ 3,750,270 10.00¢ 
* mfrs of, $1,256,717 _ $1,634,822 = 

Aug wool, Ibs, *8,646,870 11.05¢ 6,984,303 11.24¢ 
“ mfrs of, $2,118,736 $3,742,062 


July wool, bs, “7,119,960 9.55¢ 5,170,040 10.07¢ 


tmfrs of, $2,240,011 — 329,87; 
Nine mos wool,lbs,$58,610,611 11.35¢ 02,292,140 12.61¢ 
“ mfrs of, 12,985,047 _ $27,704,151 _— 


+ Included 1,036,839 1bs duty free after Aug 28. 
+ Included 14,029,051 lbs duty free Aug 28 to Sept 30, 


In the above table, which gives the imports of wool 
and manufactures of the same, there is an apparent dis- 
crepancy in the average value of all wool imported dur- 
ing September, which on the face of it appears about 2%c 
greater than that of a yearago. This is easily explained. 
Out of the total imports during September over 4,000,000 
tbs or nearly athird were expensive “class one” wools 
worth an average of 17%c, bringing up the Fite price 
of the total, whereas during September,’93, almost the en- 
tire quantity imported consisted of low grade class 
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wools worth only 93gc perlb. The average value of the 
class 3 wools imported during September, ’94, was 9.1c. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS AT BOSTON. 


DOMESTIC WOOLS. 
Pennsylvania: 






8 & 12 mos, 
c Spring, northern, free, 
6 to 3 mos, 














and above, 18@19e ¥ 
17@18e Southern, 12 mos, 
4c “ 6 to 8 mos, 
c Fall, free, 
13@l4e  —* = defective, c 
4c Oregon (scoured basis): 
Eastern No 1, 
le “ No 3, 31 
le Valley, No 1, 
19@20c on No 
Territory staple (scoured 
l6@lic basis): 
19¢ Fine, 35C 
I ic Fine medium, 34c 
li@l2c_ Medium, 
Territory ordinary (scoured 
basis): 
Fine, 
ic Fine‘medium, 32@33e 
} jum, 30@31e 
Colorado and New Mexico: | 
mproved, 3@15e 
Coarse and carpet, ll 13¢ 
Georgia and southern, l6@l7c 
Pulled wools (scoured basis): 
Fine A, A@3I7c 
A supers, 5 
: B supers, 
85@36e C supers, 
mos, Fine combing, 
‘ 32 ‘om bing, 
mos, 30@—c California finest, 
Fall, fine, 28300 “second, 32 
“ medium, 27@—c Western, extra, 31@33e 
California (scoured basis): “ super, 28c 
Spring, northern, free, “ low, 18@20c 


FOREIGN WOOLS. 
Clothing and Combing. 


Australian: . Cape combing, 17@—c 

Port Philip combing, 20@22c English and Irish: 

Port Philip clothing, Irish hogs, 21@22c 

Adelaide combing, 1 Shropshire hogs, 27¢ 

N Zealand clothing, 1g - tegs, 

Fine crossbred, Sussex s 27@28c 

Cape clothing, 1 Montevideo, l4@le 

Carpet, ete. 

Aleppo, 10@llc Georgian BO, 13¢ 

Angora, 103¢@lle Kandahar choice, ls@lic 

Bagdad black, 14@—c Mohair, Cape, Ble 
mel’s hair, 11@12c ~ h, 34@36e 

East India, choiee, —e Scotch, 12@13c 





Grape Shipping in Northern Ohio. 





As far back as the early 50’s vineyards were 
planted in East Cleveland. Grape growing 
was an experimen, but its success proved an 
incentive for further effort, and now vine- 
yards cover hundreds of acres in the northern 
states. In the early days there were large 
profits. Prices ranged as high as 15@18c p lb, 
but as competition grew apace with the indus- 
try, prices became so demoralized that in ’88 a 
prominent grower suggested and finally per- 
fected an organization known as the Euclid 
grape growers’ shipping association, for the 
mutual protection of the growers, the main- 
taining of fair prices and the lessening of ex- 
penses of shipping. The plan was unique and 
met with popular favor. 

A few years later the Euclid and Wickliffe 
grape union came into existence. Competi- 
tion soon arose between the two organizations 
and as aresult the grower’s profits were di- 
minished. Competition was still further in- 
creased by the advent of the Lake Shore grape 
union. Each association had its offices and 
paid officials. Altogether the grape grower 
was becoming disheartened. Agreements be- 
tween the different managers and local buyers, 
fixing an uniform market price, were con- 
tinually being violated, and there was no hope 
for a betterment save in a union and reorgan- 
ization of ali the old associations. Such a step 
was taken last spring with a successful out- 
come. All the grape growers near Lake Erie, 
with hardly an exception, favored the plan. 

The northern Ohio grape company which is 
the result of this agitation, came into exist- 
ence with the beginning of the season this 
fall. It controls nearly the entire trade at 11 
stations, and is under the supervision of a 
board of managers which in turn is controlled 
by a board of control composed of members 
from the various shipping points. This union 
has accomplished the establishment of more 
uniform prices and is the best organization of 
its kind which has yet attempted to serve the 
growers. 

The output this season was much less than 
in previous years. Between Aug 22, and Oct 
17, 835 cars Were shipped by this organization of 
which number about 250 cars were shipped 
from Euclid. The largest number shipped in 
one day was 45 while 16 cars was the average. 
Dover is the second station in importance, hav- 
ing shipped lll cars. The fact that the average 
net price on Concord grapes is about 12c per 
nine pound basket shows that the new organ- 
ization has accomplished its main aim of doing 
away with ruinous competition. 
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Exclusion of American Cattle—This time it is 
Denmark. Late cables say that a decree has 


been issued forbidding the importation of live 
cattle and fresh meat from the United States. 
On the face of it, this is of no importance, as Den- 
mark has not been importing any cattle from this 
country, official records failing to show a single 
animal shipped in from the Us during the last 
three years. The importance attach to this 
latest move is found in the fact that Denmark is 
a close neighbor of Germany in more ways than 
one. If it should appece that the Danish govern- 
ment has been induced to issue this order it is 
possibly at the instance of Germany, that her re- 
cent embargo upon Ameriean cattle may be fully 
carried out. This on the presumption that beef 
might be shipped to Danish rts and thence re- 
shipped to Germany an thus overcome 
the German restriction. A few years ago 
when ee excluded American pork 
she also induced by threats Denmark, 
Belgium and Holland to follow her example in 
order to shut out American hog product. It re- 
quirea mahy months of diplomacy to removed the 
restrictions against American pork. It is hinted 
that the next congress may consider the abolish- 
ing of the discriminating duty against German 
sugars in order to re-establish friendly commer- 
cial relations pétween the two governments. Dur- 


* ing the first 10 months of ’94 our exports of live 


cattle to all countries were 343,393 head valued at 
$32,363,000. The following tabie shows the U 8 ex- 
ports of live cattle, together with values, by coun- 
tries during the last three years: 


1893. 1892, 1891——, 
Number Value Number Value Number Value 


Belgium, 1,440 $129,190 423 $264,275 7,303 $563,290 
Germany, 419 41,800 i 480 5,223 427,565 
G Britain, 280,996 25,665,155 378,167 34,074,846 345,797 28,622,275 
Canada, 1,385 22,241 2,123 44,805 640 19,058 
Bermuda, 1,543 96, 

Mexico 800 41,619 3,823 82,234 7,506 174,062 
Scattering, $11 36,347 2,428 184,455 8,810 638,999 


Totals, 287,094 26,082,429 394,607 35,099,095 374,679 30,445,249 











Clover Seed has worked into a position of con- 
siderable firmness though accompanied by oc- 
casional reactions. The foreigners who are 
always depended upon to take a large part of 
our surplus are fairly free buyers, especial] 
in such western centers as Chicago, an 
the éastern markets are obliged to pay a slight 
advance for needed — The Europeans 
have taken liberal quantities, and independent 
of that outlet stocks of fine seed seem to be 
wanted for home distfibution. The talk in last 
week’s German a favoring exclusion 
of American grass seeds does not yet disturb ex- 
porters. During the period from Jan 1 to the 
middle of Nov the direct exports of clover seed 
from Chicago largely to England were 6,250,000 lbs 
compared with only 4,400,000 [bs during the same 
period in ’93. The latest crop in England was a 
short one and generally of only fair quality, 
making it necessary to buy with considerable 
freedom here. Holders. of red clover seed are in 
afair way to secure rather better — unless 
———— increase materially over those of the 
present. 





The Celery Season is at hand in earnest and 
fine to fancy stock is commanding good prices in 
all markets. The supply available for the New 
England Thanksgiving trade is not especially at- 
tractive, many consignments being so poor that 
only So prices are obtained. Growers 
must not forget that the demand is for well- 
bleached and tender stalks. The Kalamazoo 
(Mich) district has acquired a great reputation in 
poopantng celery for notonly the western markets, 

ut eastern cities as well. e stalks are tied in 
parcels of one dozen small bunches. Each of 
these individual clusters is attached to a single 
root. This root is carefully trimmed to a blunt 
point with the stalks nicely bleached a distance 
of 8 to 10 inches. Choice — commands 25@35¢c 
¥% dz bunches in the wholesale Chicago market 
and 35@50c in New York and Boston_ with _ state 
around 20@30c for short Fats and Long Island 
and Jersey 75c@$1 25 Pp dz flat bunches. 


Estimates{of the Russian Grain"crops indicate 
ashortage in wheat ot 48,000,000 to 64,000,000 bu 
compared with a year ago, while the rye crop is 
40,000,000 bu larger. The Liverpool Corn Trade 
News returns the crops as follows, claiming to 
have official figures: 





1894 1893 

Wheat, bu, 272,000,000 336,000,000 
Rye, bu, 792,000,000 752,000,000 
Barley, bu, 176,000,000 224,000,000 
664,000,000 672,000,000 





ats, bu, 
Corn less than half last year. 





Egg Trade with England—Canada gets nearly 


all of this, exports from the U §S being next to 
nothing at 6000 to 15,000 doz per mon (chiefly 
to Bermuda, Central and South erica and 
British Columbia), while Montreal alone export- 
ed during the 14 weeks following Aug 1, 1,125,000 
doz. Total U 8 exports ’93 were only 143,489 doz. 
That year Canada exported 6,805,432 doz, of which 
4,104,000 doz went to Great Britain. Truly a chance 
for growth in the export trade from this country. 





Hides continue to show fair firmness and large 


buyers who %end their agents through the 
country have within a week advanced bids 4c 
? 





Leads the World.—Let me say that your weekly 
issue in idea and material leads the world. I con- 
gratulate the management and the great constit- 
ency.—{Rev F. A. Dony, Scranton, Pa. 
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MARKETS ARE FAIRLY PROTSIUSING. 


Turspay Eventne, Nov 27, 1894. 

The general position of the business world is 
moderately encouraging when compared with 
a week ago, or, for that matter, with any date 
this fall. In the wholesale markets the demand 
for merchandise is fair, though it might be 
much more active. Dry goods merchants gen- 
erally report a good distribution of seasonable 
goods, while the shipments of shoes from many 
of the big manufacturing centers continue to 
run ahead of last year. The weather is season- 
able as a rule and while building operations in 
the north will be restricted during the winter 
months now just entered, there is a moderate 
demand for lumber and hardware. Turning 
for a moment to the fimancial outlook, the 
bank clearings during the week made a4 
showing slightly better than the corresponding 
week in 93 and nearly as favorable as the like 
period in 92, the year before the panic. The 
$50,000,000 bond issue was allotted yester- 
day in a manner generally satisfactory to 
bankers, yet the whole matter has been criti- 
cised by some of the soundest people in the 
country as entirely unnecessary and unwise. 
Speculative interest at the big stock exchanges 
is not great and prices on securities have 
shown only moderate fluctuations. 

Prices for farm produce have made no con- 
siderable improvement. Low prices for cot- 
ton have resulted in a little better buying, es- 
pecially with the talk of reduced estimates of 
the crop and there is a good movement for 
early consumption. Wheat in the main seems 
to be on the mend although the professional 
bears are making desperate efforts to hold 
down prices. In the matter of wheat 
exports, the Pacific coast has been lead- 
ing recently with liberal shipments. 
Clearances of wheat and flour from both 
coasts according to Bradstreet’s were slightly 
better for the week at 3,312,000 bu. Coarse 
grains have shown considerable weakness, 
new corn moving to market with increased 
freedom. Advices from country points indi- 
cate continued free feeding of wheat to live 
stock but with lower prices for- corn, there 
may be less of this. The dairy markets are 
quiet with a fair demand for butter at prices 
slightly higher than those of a fortnight ago. 
Choice winter apples and potatoes are held 
with some degree of strength, but there is 
plenty of poor stock on the market. Revised 
quotations in detail covering markets so far 
this week follow: 








THE GRAIN TRADE. 


Comparative Prices and Visible Supply. 
L/. TEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 
Cash or spat Wheat Corn Oats ‘Timothy Clover 


Chicago, 3S ore 28 *5 65 92 
New York, ST 57 33 6 25 be J 
a 63 3836 


Boston, 300 *10 00 
Tol do, 46 - 5a 
St Louts, 50 4atg 30 — 
Minneapolis, 57 52 wy a = 


“on “91% LITE *107@112% #6 00 
cisco, a 
Lozdon, Ht) o _ -- *13 20 
~Frtoce pee cental. tPer cwt of 112 Ibs. Other prices 
per bush 
PUBLIC STOOKS OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES. 
This week Last week One year ago 


Wheat, bu, 83,444,000 82,282,000 77,290,000 
Corn, 3,841.00€ 2,766,000 7,762,000 
Oats, 2,757,000 2,676,000 4,771,000 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
November, 533 48 28 
December, 53% re 28 
May, 59 4835 32) 


LONDON, England, Nov 26—By Special Cable. 
English wheat 14%c per bu lower. Foreign 
wheat sold slowly, but former values sustained. 
Offerings wheat to arrive from America, Russia, 
ete, are light. 

At Chicago, the wheat market has followed a 
course just about as might have been expected. 
Without particularly new features favorable to a 
lower pricc, there was a reaction of gather more 
than 2c. The high prices of a week’or ten days 
ago induced liberal selling on the bans of such 
speculators as had a profit in sight. Furthermore, 
people who had bought wheat for December deliv- 
ery, with the first of the month rapidly approach- 
ing were inclined to sell it out and buy May, 
tems | for a speculative profit. The continued 
ibe receipts in the northwest served to de- 
} ress the market somewhat and the trade is be- 
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ginning to talk abont the large amount in the 
visible supply. This does not change the general 
situation, however, because if public stocks show 
90,000,000 bu instead of 40,000,000 this difference of 
50,000,000 is certainly just so much less in farmers’ 
hands. Cables have been conflicting, some of the 
laterones insisting that the Russian crop is even 
smaller than estimated recently. The winter 
wheat fields have been showing the effects of 
needed rain here and there which may mean 
something lateron. At the decline, which car- 
ried May under 60c, there was a little better buy- 
ing which brought something of a reaction. De- 
cember sold down close to 53e and at the close re- 
covered a little with the market so far this week 
uncertain and hesitating. Late sales of cash were 
at 535,@54e for No 2 red in store and 534,@o4e for 
No 3 red by sample. 

Corn receipts last week at 1,400,000 bu were 
double those the week before but continue to run 
behind last year. The largely increased move- 
ment was instrumental in breaking the price, 
however, and cash corn to be delivered any time 
during the month just entered sold off 344c to 
4744c. The weather in the corn belt was 
yenerally better and farmers showed an 
nelination to market freely. While the 
receipts were larger the grading was also_ better. 
Local stocks are light but the export demand is 
tame and eastern buyers inclined to go slow. 
With a fair movement from first hands durin 
the first two days of this week no help is receivec 
from this source. Late sales of cash corn were at 
481,@485%,c for No 2 grades and 4334@43%4c for No 3 
mixed with the same to be delivered any time 
during December at 4244c. No3 white 43a4342ec, 
No 4 mixed 42@42%c. 

Oats held rns J firmer than other cereals, 
losing but 4%@5%c,and that due chiefly to sympathy 
with corn. Offerings were not pressing and there 
was a good speculative and a fair cash demand, 
affording ample support. Oatmeal millers were 
good buyers of white oats. Local consumers 
bought fairly, but shippers were rather indiffer- 
ent, with New England dealers reported fairly 
well supplied and now disposing of stocks bought 
some time ago. December sgld off fractionally to 
281,@285,c and May to 32\4c. ate sales by sample 
on track and f 0 b 28e for No 3, 3014@30%c for No 3 
ja 29@31\¢c for No 2 and 314%,@32\%c for No 2 
white. 

Rye ruled dull with cash offerings small and 
fairly steady While the speculative branch of the 
trade shared the weakness noted in wheat. At 
the elose December delivery was offered at 48c¢ 
and May até2\4,c with sparing sales throughout 
the week of No 2 in store at 48c, while choice lots 
by sample sold at 50a504%4c. Barley was rather 
quiet and at times positively dull, last week show- 
ing a decline of la2e and the expired part of this 
week exhibiting a tair degree of steadiness. The 
offerings and demand were both rather light and 
good to choice lots suitable for malting were ob- 
tainable at 53a55e while ordinary barley sold at 
50:52e and poor down to 45248e. 

Flax was decidedly erratic at one time showing 
an advance of 8c but losing half this, the week 
closing 4c higher at $1 48 for No1 on track and re- 
jected at a considerable discount. Receipts 
small and average quality decidedly poor, only a 
third being good enough to grade No 1. Specula- 
tors offered the market more or less support. Tim- 
othy has continued quiet and rather dull witha 
small movement. Prices without important 
change. Contract prime 5 60@5 65 P ctl with fair 
to pood 5 254550. Clover quiet with a better un- 
dertone, partly on account of increased ingnir 
forshipment. Cash prime salable around 9 
with low grade to choice 7@9 25, and Feb 939. 

At Toledo, the wheat market has been obliged 
to recede a little under the influence of declines 
elsewhere. At the slight recessions there was a 
little more ae meng to buy, yet the market 
lacked particular animation. The shipping busi- 
ness has been only moderate. May 58!4c, Dec 54c. 
Corn has ruled a shade lower and generally dull. 
The near deliveries fave exhibited the most 
weakness and operators are watching the free 
deliveries at Ohio markets as well as_ those 
further west. Dec 46c, May 48¢, No 
yellow eash 44%@45c, No 4 40a42c. Oats 
quiet and noe? steady with No2 white around 
32%c. Rye dull at 49%4c for No2ecash. Clover 
receipts last week at 3000 bags were a trifle 
larger than the week before, stocks in this city 
Speeentes 35,000 bags against 23,000 last year. 
The market is quiet but fairly steady with indi- 
cations that importers will want liberal quanti- 
ties a little later. Cash 555, Feb 560, Mar 5 62%. 


At Minneapolis, wheat has been only fairly 
active with a liberal demand for account of mill- 
ers. Prices have averaged weak to la2c lower, 
owing largely to the surroundings. Receipts 
from first hands continue large and the cables 
and outside markets have afforded little encour- 
agement to buyers. Flour manufacturers have 
turned out large quantities of the finished prod- 
uct in order to move it east before the 
close of lake navigation. The better grades of 
milling wheat have sold readily while rejected or 
field damaged lots were slow at lower prices. No 
loaorthern 57142@58ec, No 2 55@56c, No 3 54@55e and 
rejected 48@55e. Corn dull and heavy in sym- 
pathy with other markets and oats nearly steady 
with late sales of No 3 mixed 29%,@3012c. 

At New York, early firmness in wheat gave way 
to moderate decline under more pressure to seil 
at the high prices and the week closed quiet with 
only aslightly favorable reaction. Cables were 
not as encouraging as — andthe free move- 
mentinthe northwest brought disappointment 
to holders in — of a fairly good inquiry for 
export account. Dee sold from 6%c to mene: 
reacting a trifle from the jlow price w 

































































May 64%c¢ down to 61%c and closing a shade 
steadier at 62 1-2c. Corn offerings were increased 
with receipts at this point toward the close of the 
week the largest in months, and prices went off 1 
@2e. Dee soldat 5634¢ down to d4e with May at 54c 
down to 521-2e. Oats in large receipt and easy 
without being particularly lower. No 2 cash 33%, 
@3342¢, May 36c. Rye dull with No2 western an 
Jersey 51@53e and state 53@55e. Next to nothing 
is coming in and the stock issmall. Barley firm- 
ly held but quiet with No 2 western 63@64c de- 
livered. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chi ‘0, 6 25 485 290 
New York, 5 35 5 00 310 
Buffalo, 535 475 710 
Omaha, 510 460 280 
Pittsburg, 535 470 300 


At Chicago, the market for cattle has been de- 
cidedly unsatisfactory. Taking the latest calen- 
dar week alone there was a decline from former 
prices of 25@50c in everything but really good to 
fancy native steers which held nearly steady. 
Corn prices are much lower than atew months 
ago, yab oe high together with more or 
less of a scarcity of all coarse feed to induce many 
farmers to market cattle which are in on- 
ly fair condition. The receipts last week, 
approximating 77,000 head, were fully as great as 
the week before and proved really burdensome. 
The inquiry was for good to choice animals in- 
cluding well-finished but blocky steers, ship- 
ments on eastern orders proving indifferent as a 
rule. While fancy steers have in one or two in- 
stances sold as highas $6 15a6 40 most of the sales 
were at 550 down to 3 75 with common to fair 
light and medium weights as low as 2 75a3 25. 
The receipts of range cattle are small as the sea- 
son fs over. Stock cattle are selling slowly even 
at low,prices. Revised quotations follow: 

Extra prime steers,  $575@625 Com to ch bulls, 12 300 
Exporters, 1450 to 1600 ood stockers and 

lbs, average, 523 5 feeders, 250 32% 
Good dressed beef and Common do, 200 2 

shipping steers, 1150 Calves, heavy, 150 2 

to 1400 is, 350 490 Calves.i to 180 lbs, 500 5 
Fair to medium 5 Mitch cows, ea, Bo # 

1158 to 1400 lbs, 275 375 Grass Tex stcers, 225 2 
Good cows and heifers, 275 325 Grass cows and bulls, 125 4 
Poor to fair cows, 123 20 

Sheep sold down to the lowest prices of the sea- 
son and the week closed esselitialiy that way. 
Receipts showed a gratifying decrease but the 
eastern markets were overstocked and there was 
a poor outlet here even at price concessions of 15a 
25c. Good to choice natives $225a2 90, poor to 
common 1 65a2 with very inferior lots as low as la 
150. Good to choice lambs 3 25a3 60 with poor to 
fair 2 a3. 

Hog receipts continue decidedly large and while 
the movement last week was 30,000 less than the 
week before it was double last year. In spite of 

rives so low that farmers’ profits are much re- 

uced, there seems to be no letup in the market- 
ing, this partly because of relatively high prices 
for feed and possibly due to fear of attacks of 
disease. Prices hold up fairly well though un- 
even. Packing hogs largely around $4 50@4 75 
with fancy heavy as high as 48 and common 
light and heavy mixed down to 4154440. Rough 
lots 3 04. ; 

At, Pittsburg, cattle have sold fairly well when 
attractive in quality but common to ordinary 
droves weaker in tone. Actual numbers on sale 
not so large as they are from time to time, but 
the general depression in other markets, owing 
in part to the fact of plentiful supplies of poultry 
and game, serve to depress prices on everything 
not especiaily choice. Stock cattle for shipment 
to the country are in only moderate tavor in spite 
of slightly lower prices governing certain kinds 
of feed. Revised quotations follow: 


40 
0 
2 
00 
90 
50 


Fair to peng 1400 Light steers, 850 to 950 
to 1600 1 O0G5% | : 2 325 
Good to ch, 1250 to G cows and heifers,225 325 
. 1890 400 475 Bulls and stags, 12 275 
Com to fair, 1050 to Feeders, 9%) to 1100 Ibs, 325 350 
800 365 Stockers, G0 to 80 lbs, 25) 300 


Rough fat, 1000 to Fresh mileh cows, ea 2000 50 
1300 Ibs, 200 3B 

Hog supplies have been rather more than ample 
for the restricted demand and the market lacks 
activity. I» a number of instances it was neces- 
sary to carry over considerable numbers unsold, 
yet the close of the week found most of the sup- 
ly disposed of. Prices went off 10@20c. 
yood to choice heavy Philadelphias 4 45 
@4 7, prime medinm weights 4 40@4 50, 
corn-fed yorkers 4 35@4 45 with common 
to fair 4 20@4 30 and pigs and rough lots 3 50@4 10. 
Sheep supplies have been excessive for some 
time past and the close of the week found little 
or no improvement. Values went off 15@25c to 
abont the lowest of the season, showing a net loss 
during the last fortnight of 30@50c. Choice to 
extra wethers 2 60@3, tair to good lots 2 25@2 50, 
poor droves 1@1 85. Lambs 2 25@3 75, 

At Buffalo, the cattle market has been obliged 


to face the fact of burdensome offerings at every 
point in the country together with large supplies 
of game and poultry. Business has naturally 
been unsatisfactory from the standpoint of sell- 
ers. Prices ruled 15@25¢ lower with a poor de- 
mand for young steers to ship to the country. 
Choice to extra shipping and export steers $4 30@ 
5 35, common to fair 425@450, good butchers’ 
weights averaging seungeiie0 Ths 3 60@4 15, ordinary 
lots 2 85@3 25. Fair to choice cows and heifers 2 50 
@3 50, r lots 1 75@2 25, stockers and feed- 
ers ods 25, milch .cows 35@55 ea, fine to 
extra veals 546, buttermilk calves and grassers 
2@2%75. Hog buyers watched the sharp decline in 
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the west and during much of the week refused to 
take hold except at some concession. Good to ch 
yorkers 450@465, with mixed lots 460@4 70 and 
good heavy weights 4 70@4 80, rough lots 3 50@4 25. 
A quiet week in the sheep market closed a little 
steadier with a fair outlet for desirable offer- 
ings at the low prices ruling. Choice to extra 
wethers 2 75@3 15, fair to good lots 2@2 50, fair to 
choice mixed droves 2 25@3, poor to common lots 
125@1 75. Choice to extra lambs 3 40@3 85, poor to 
common 1 75@2 75. 


At New York, cattle have been fairly steady 
considering the weakness elsewhere with moder- 
ate demand at the medium prices for good ex- 
port animals. Ordinary to common native 
steers went slowly at unchanged prices. Rough 
lots have ruled dull and weak to 10@15c lower. 
Poor to good natives sold finally at $3 25@5 10 with 
fine to fancy nominally as high as 5 26@5 35 but 
notoffered. Common to fair butchers’ stock 2 75 
@3 25, old cows and heifers 125@350 and mixed 
lots 1 75a3. Veal calves dull and weak under lib- 
eral offerings of westerns. Good to fancy lots 4a7 
with common western aslow as 3and grassers 2a 
275. Hogs declined 15a25c cae te the week to the 
basis of 4 50a5 for poor to choice lots. Sheep dull 
and dragging under a limited demand and offer- 
ings more than ample. Poor to choice wethers 
225a3 10 with common lots at 150a2. - Fair to 
choice lambs 3a4. 


At London, cattle have ruled quiet, the week 
closing with American steers dull at 9@1Ic, esti- 
mated dressed weight, and refrigerated beef a 
shade steadier at 7@9c P tb. 


THE POTATO SITUATION. 


Imports to Date Are Unimportant. 

Trade in foreign potatoes is not as formidable as 
would appear according to the implications of 
such traders as are more than willing to depress 
prices. At the leading ports of entry receipts are 
pitifully small when placed in comparison with 
the actual consumptive demand. During the first 
19 days of Noy barely 17,615 bushels foreign pota- 
toes were received at Boston valued at $3839. The 
receipts at New York were even smaller. During 
the first 16 days only 6150 bu foreign tatoes 
came in, valued at $2605, and during that period 
there were actually exported 12,073 bu, or just 
double. The imports during Oct, which was 
about the first month of any consequence, were 
only 9601 bu at New York, valued at $4555, 
while at the same time exports were 62,038 bu or 
sixfold the imports. During the first 20 days of 
Nov Philadelphia imports were exactly 5 bu 
worth $2. This official showing, as a result of 
close investigation, confirms our statement in 
this column a week ago, and holders of sound 
stock should govern themselves accordingly. 
The market cannot be called any stronger. Re- 
ceipts of domestic potatoes have been liberal at 
Boston, and while prices were fairly well sustain- 
ed, only best stock commanded anything like 
outside quotations. At N Y, home-grown are in 
ample supply and rather easy in tone with im- 

orted lots heavy, while at Chicago the receipts 
1ave shown some increase with a fair demand 
for choice, unfrosted stock at about recent prices. 

Chenangoes are in greatersupply in the New 
England markets and after paying an import 
duty of 15e p bu (old rate 25c)sell a shade lo wer 
than fine Hebrons from northern Maine. 

Sweets have shown scarcely any improvement 
during the last week and are still selling at de- 
cidedly mean prices. Asin white potatoes, the 
offerings for a fortnight past have consisted 
largely of common to only fair stock which has 
nearly glutted the markets. 

At Harrison, Mich, half the crop marketed. 
Price 45@50c p bu. 

The Market—At Chicago, receipts last week 
were larger, 259 carloads. Demand slow, but 
holders ask former prices, Northwestern Bur- 
banks 51@53e P bu, Mich 50@53c, N Y 52@58c, north- 
western Hebrons 48@52c, Mich 49a50c, Rose and 
Peerless 45a50c, Empire state 45a50c, white stock 
50a65c, mixed 45a50c. 

At New York, supplies are liberal, demand 
light. Seotch $1 90 P 168-Ib sk, German 1 50a2, Me 
Hebron 1 75al 87 # bbl, LI Rose 175, N J 1ai 50, N 
Y in bulk 1 37a1 62 P 180 ibs, N J sweets 1 25a2 25, 
Va lal 25. 

At Boston, the market is well supplied and 
steady. Houlton Hebrons 57a58e # bu, Rose 53a55c, 
Aroostook Co Hebrons 55c, Rose 53c, Me central 
Hebrons 55c, N H 50a53c, Rose 50c, N Y and Vt 
White Stars and Burbanks 50a53c, Dak red 48a50c, 
P E Island Chenangoes 53a55c. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK, 








Enormous Shipments to Europe. 

The first of December finds the apple market in 
a little better condition in at least one respect. 
The offerings of windfalls and poor to fair autumn 
stock generally have been largely disposed 
of and while more or less of this fruit is leaving 
the country for the big distributing markets 
there is less said about it and interest is drifting 
into winter varieties. The foreign demand keeps 
up fairly well, but the enormous shipments tend 
to undermine any firmness abroad. Since the 
opening of the season between 900,000 and 1,000,000 
bbls apples have been shipped from the U §, 
going recently at the rate of more than 100,000 
IbIs per week. The foreign markets stand up 
with difficulty and fruit which is not strictly 
prime often sells at figures which leave no profit 
to the shipper. 

J.C. Houghton & Co, Liverpool merchants, call 
special attention of shippers to the urgent impor- 
tance of having branded on the barrels in addi- 
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tion to the usual shipping mark the words Cana- 
da apples or American apples as the case may be. 
Some parcels recently received at Liverpool and 
bearing marks which suggested that they might 
be English grown were detained by the custom 
authorities and only released on payment of a 
fine. 

Vermont and eastern apples are selling in N Y 
at a slight discount under faney varieties from 
northern York state. This is also true of western 
N Ystock. Spitzenburg and King continue in the 
lead. Boston receipts from Jan1to Nov 22 were 
491,799 bbls against 279,627 bbls during the corre- 
sponding period last year. Maine Baldwins are 
selling there ina large way around $1§50a1 75 if 
attractive and in Chicago as high as 2 25 in full 
cars. 

At Bacon Hill, N Y, choice varieties bring $1 25 
per bbl. Good cider selling only 2 per bbl. 

In Montgomery Co, Ind, demand strong. Best 
varieties $1 P bu. 

At Port Huron, Mich, best kinds bring $2@2 50 


bbl. 
At Bouckville,.N Y, Northern Spy and other 
good varieties bring $1 75 P bbl. 
APPLE EXPORTS WEEK ENDING NOV 17. 


Liver- Lon- Glas- Other 
pool don gow pts Total 





New York, bbls, 6,350 5,921 3,405 1,162 16,838 
Boston, 37,476 5,135 — 42,611 
Montreal, 5.400 ¥ 22,200 — 35,000 
Halifax, — 2,718 - - 25,718 

Total, 50,226 43,174 25,605 1,162 120,167 
Week Nov 10, 65,827 12,457 13,509 3,144 94,937 
Week Nov 3, 64,416 32,692 17,267 1,264 


92 5,639 
6,658 40 8,121 1,830 17,010 
38,161 3,316 21,793 1,400 64,670 

Total this season, 479,928 191,811 145,003 9,681 826,423 

Season 93-’94, 38,361 — 4,832 27,864 2,530 73,637 
, Season ’92-’93, 438,957 102,426 168,149 7,099 716,621 

The Market—At Chicago, the market has im- 

roved slightly and fine fruit is firmly held. 

ings $2 25@2 75 P bbl, Jonathan 3 60@4 25, Green- 
ings 225a2 50, Northern “a 2a2 50, Baldwins 2 25a 
250, Ben Davis 2 25a2 50, Tallman Sweet 1 50a2 50, 
Cal Bell 1 35a1 50 P 40-tb bx. 

At New York, under liberal offerings and slow 
trade, the tone is easy, but prices no lower. 
King 2a3 50 P bbl, Spitzenburg 2 50a3 50, Spy 1 50a 
225, Baldwin 1 50a2, Greening 1 50a2 50, Snow 2a3, 
poor to good 75cal 25, 

At Boston, the market is quiet with all varieties 
in full supply. King 2a250p bbl, Snow 2a2 50, 
Baldwin 150@175, Greening 150@175, Tallman 
Sweet 1 50@2, common 75c@1. 


Corresp week '93, 
“ 199" 
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THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE MARKETS. 


BEANS—At Chicago, firm and steady under 
moderate supplies. Pea and navy strictly h 
$1 55@1 60 P bu, ch cleaned 1 50@1 M4, fair 1 35@1 ab, 
h p medium 1 45@1 52, ch cleaned 135@1 40, fair 
125@1 30, brown Swedish 2 25@235, red kidney 
210@2 15, Cal limas 4%4@5cP fb. 

At New York, steady, marrow held firmly. Ch 
marrow 2 2714,@2 30 p bu, medium 175, pea 175, 
white kidney 2 30, red 2 10@2 15, black turtle soup 
210, yellow eye 205@210, foreign medium 150@ 
155, pea 1 50@1 60, green peas 1 05@1 15. 

At Boston, supplies are liberal and trade quiet. 
N Y¥ and Vt h p pea 1 724%4@1 80, screened 1 50@ 
165, seconds 1 40@1 50, Cal pea 2 10@2 25, medium 
ch h p 1 72%, sereened 160@1 70, seconds 145@ 
1 55, foreign pea 1 65@1 70, medium 1 50@1 60, 
extra yellow eyes 2 15, red kidney 2 10@2 20, 
limas 5c P tb. 


DRIED FRUITS AND NUTS—At Chicago, 
choice grades in moderate demand. Nuts sell 
fairly well. Fey evap’d apples 6%,@7'4c P tb, ch 
64,@714¢c, prime 6c, sun-dried 5@5%4c, blackberries 
6c, raspberries 18@18'4,c, fey apricots 8%,@9c, good 
to ch 744@8'4,c, fey unpeeled peaches 9@9%,¢c, ch 8@ 
814¢, raisins 244@3'4c, dried grapes 2%,@3c. Beech 
nuts $250@3P bu, butternuts 30@35c, chestnuts 
2 50@2 75, hickory 1@1 50, walnuts 1 25@1 50 P bbl, 
pecans 5@6c P fb. 

At New York, evap’d apples strong, other va- 
rieties in rather increased demand. Fey evap’d 
apples 8@84c P tb, ch 6%4,@7'4c, prime 6%4c, sun- 
dried 64%4c, chopped 14%@1%c, cherries 13@14c, 
blackberries 6@6,¢, raspberries 18@18\4¢c, — 
in bxs 9@1014c, bags 8@10c, unpeeled peaches 8@ 
914c, Lond layer raisins 150 Pp bx, currants 24@ 
4%,c P tb, citron 844@12\%%4c, prunes 6@llc. Va pea- 
nuts 24,@3%4c P ib, pecans 4@5c, chestnuts 1@2 50, 
hickory 2 50@2 75. 

At Boston, evaporated apples offered freely at 
64,@81,c P tb. Nuts dull and easy. Fey Va pea- 
nuts 344@34%4c P fb, northern chestnuts 250 P bu, 
southern 2@2 50, hickory nuts 2 25@2 50. 


EGGS—At Chicago, sales are slow for all grades 
and prices are as last quoted. Strictly fresh, loss 
off, cases returned 20@2ic P dz, held stock 17@ 
19c, tirsts, new cases included 21@22c, cooler stock 
13@15e, pickled 10@13c, seconds $2@2 75 P case. 

At New York.receipts moderate, holders inclined 
to firmness but prices no higher. Fey nearby new 
laid 26@27c dz, N Y and Pa firsts 2444@25\%c, 
western and northwestern, average best 24c, 
southern 23@23'4c, refrigerator stock 17@2ic, limed 
16@16\4c, seconds and inferior 3 P case. 

At Boston, arrivals are only moderate and the 
demand is light. Nearby and Cape fey 30c Pp 
dz, eastern ch fresh 26@27c, fair to good 18@23c, 
P E Island 23@24c, Vt and N H 26@27c, western fcy 
25@26¢, ch 24@25e, southern 20@24c, refrigerator 17 
@18c, limed 16@16%c. 

FRESH FRUITS—At Chicago, Concord grapes 
are slow at 12@17c P bskt; Catawbas in moderate 
request, 124,@15¢e P th. Quinces in very small re- 
ceipt and dull. Bblis $2@3, %-bu bskts 75c@l. 
Pears slow at 2@2 25 P bbl. Cranberries sell mod- 
an; Jape Cod, ch to fine large sound 9 25@ 
950 P bbl, good average 8 50, undersize 6@7 50, Jer- 
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seys 8@8 25, Wis 225@265 bx. Strawberries, a 
few on sale at 35@40c P qt. Florida fruit in fair 
demand. Ch ripe oranges 2 p bx, lemons 2 50@ 
350, grape fruit 3@4. Malaga grapes 6 50@9 P keg. 

At New York, cranberries active and higher. 
Cape Cod, tcy dark 10@12 » bbl, prime 8 50@9 50, 
defective 6@8, Jersey 7 50@9, LI 2 50@3 25. “Choline 
grapes steady. Western Niagara 10@20c small 
bskt, Catawba 11@13c, Concord 10@I12c. tia fruit 
movie mong ngs 175@2 Pp bx, russet 1 62, 

angarines 3@4 50, mandarins 2 50@4, lemons: 2 50@ 
3, grape fruit 2@3. “= @ 

At Boston, cranberries are in fair demand. 
Cape Cod, ch dark 8 50@9 » bbl, Nght 6@8, coun- 
try 5@8. Grapes scarce and higher. Concord 18@ 
20c P small bskt, Catawba 18@20c. Fla fruit in 
fairdemand. Oranges 150@2 #~ bx, grape fruit 
2@3. 

GAME—At Chicago, prairie chickens scarce 
and firm. Other kinds ample. Prairie chickens 
$4 25@4 75 P dz,quail 1@2, partridge drawn 2 50@3, 
woodcock 350@4, snipe and plover 125@1 50, 
mallard ducks 3@3 50, red head 3@350, canvas 
backs 3@7 50, teal 1 50@2, small 1 25, geese 30@60c 
ea, turkeys 10@12c p th, bear saddles 8@10c, car- 
casses 11@12c, venison saddles 13@14c, squirrels 
50@60c P dz, rabbits, jacks 2@3 50. 

At New York, firm at steady/prices. Quail 1@ 
250 dz, partridges 80c@112 P pr, grouse un- 
drawn 9c@1, drawn 65@75c, woodcock 80@90c, 
snipe and plover 1 50@2, canvas ducks 1@2 50, red 
heads 75c@1 50, mallards“0@75c, veal 40@50c, ra'>- 
bits 20@50c, hares 20@25c. 

At Boston, in steady demand at full prices. 
Partridges 50c@1 P pr, grouse 75c@1, quail 2@2 50 
~ dz, snipe 150, red head ducks 75e@125 P pr, 
mallard 50@60c, teal 25@35c, small 20@25e, venison 
saddles 14@16c P tb. 


GROUND FEEDS—At Chicago, tae light, 
prices firm. Bran $14 P ton, middlings in small 
demand. 

At New York, slow at former prices. Middlings 
85@95c P 100 ths, bran 75@80c, sharps 95ce@1, rye 
—_ 8244@85e, oil meal 22@23 P ton, cottonseed 19 
@20. 

At Boston, prime new cottonseed meal 20 50 p 
ton, skd spring bran 17, winter 17 25, mixed feed 
1650@18 25, Dak middlings 18, skd spring 17 7%, 
hominy feed 19@20 50, old process linseed meal 
22 50@23 50 P ton. 

At Milwaukee, quotations are now based on 
new freight rates. Middlings 19@20 25 P ton, ch 
clean bran 17 75, rye feed 20, old process oil meal 
25 50, scorched wheat 16, hominy feed 21 35, mixed 
feed 20 25. 


HAY AND STRAW-—At Chicago, dull under 
large receipts and light demand. No 1 timoth 
$10@11 50] P ton, No 29 50a10, mixed 7@9, Ill an 
Ind upland prairie 7@8, Kan and Ia 8@11, wheat 
straw 6@7, oat 5@5 50,rye 6@7 50. 

At New York, prime grade in fair demand. 
Prime timothy 80c P 100 tbs, No 1 75c, No 2 65@70c, 
No 3 0@60c, clover mixed 55a60c, clover 50c, salt 
hay 45c, long rye straw 50@55c, short 40@45c, wheat 
40c, oat 35@45c. 

At Boston, although in light demand, choice 
stock continues steady. and Can ch to fe 
hay 14 50@15 50 P ton,ffair to good 13@13 50, 
ern ch 13, common 11@11 50, {ch fine 11 50@12, com- 
mon 10@11, clover and clover mixed 10 50@12, 
we 9, good to prime rye straw 11 50@12, oat 7 50 
@8. 

ONIONS—At Chicago, steady at former prices. 

Nolred and yellow $125@1 50 B bbl, No 3 opt, 
bulk stock, Mich 40@42c P bu, O 48@50c, Spanish 
1p bx. 
At New York, quiet but steady for choice. 
Eastern red 1 62@1 87, yellow 1 50@1 75, Orange 
Co red 1 25@1 75, yellow 1 25@1 62, N Y and west- 
ern yellow 1@1 25. ; 

At Boston, quiet at former prices. Natives 150 
~ bbl, N Y state 1 25@1 50. 

Upward of 25,000 bu shipped from points in 
Madison Co, N Y. Price 30@45c P bu. 

PORK PRODUCT—At Chicago, there is a mod- 
erate movement. Mess pork $12 25@12 50 P bbl, 
lard 6 %@7yshort rib sides 6 25@6 3744. 

At New York, trading is rather dull. Mess pork 
13 50a14, short clear 14a16, lard 7 25, bacons 554a5%4c 
~P tbh, pigs 5%a6e, country dressed mig 5a7e, 
small roasting pigs 8alle, pork tenderloins 13al5c. 

At Boston, the demand is light with prices rul- 
ing steady. Pork backs, clear and short clear 16 

bbl, lean ends 1650, mess 13@1350, compound 
lard 6@6\4,c P th, pure, kettle rendered 8@814c. 


POULTRY—At Chicago, receipts are liberal,but 
the amountof desirable stock is small. Extra 
turkeys 8 1-2c P tb, fairto gooa dry picked 6a7 1-2c, 
scalded 5a7c, chickens, scalded 5a5 1-2c, springs 6a 
6 1-2c, roosters 4c, dry-picked, mixed 6c, ducks 7a 
9c, geese 6a9c, live $4 50a5 50 P dz. 

At New York, strictly fancy goods are steady, 
but the large amount of second-rate stock gives 
the market an easy tone. Prime N J turkeys dry- 
packed 10al2c P th, Del and Md 10alic, N Y¥ and Pa 
8al0c, western 7 1-2a10c, Phila chickens 12al4c, N J 
9al0c, N Y and Pa 7a8e, western 6a8c, fowls Ta9ec, 
ducks 10al3e, geese 10a12c, squabs 1 50a2 50 P dz. 

At Boston, receipts are plentiful and buyers, 
taking advantage of the fact, are crowding prices 
as much as possible. Northern and eastern tur- 
keys, ch young l4ec _P tb, common to good 10al3c, 
ch'spring chickens 18al4c, extra fowls 12c, ch 
ducks 13al4e, pigeons, tame 75a80c P dz. 


VEGETABLES—At Chtonge, cauliflower plen- 
tiful and easy at $3a4 50P bbl. Cabbage steady. 
Home-grown 4a5 P 100, car lots 7al0 P ton. Celery 
steady for choice, 15a20e P dz. Lettuce meets a 
fair sale when choice. Home-grown 90cal P 4 dz, 
endive 20a25c P dz heads, 250a450 P bbl. Spinach 
slow, 50aTic P bbl. a steady. White 50cal 
® bbl, rutabagas 20a25c P bu. . 

At New York, cabbage in fair demand when 
choice. Domestic 2a4 P 100, Danish 450a5. Cauli- 
flower in liberal supply and easy at 1 50a3 P bbl. 
Southern vegetables are scarce, others steady. 
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Washed carrots 75e P bbl, unwashed 50a6dc, Mich 
celery 2advc P dz roots, chicory 6 » bbl, Fla 
cucumbers 1 50a2 50) cra, ege plant 2a5 » boli, 
kale WaTie, NJ lettuce lal 50 pP bbl, spinach | 2a 
175, marrow squash 75cal » bbl, Hubbard 1 25, tur 
nips 7dasse, string beans 2a6 P bskt. 

At Boston, turnips in steady demand. Cape 
Cod 1al2 4 bbl, St Andrews 50a75e. Cabbage 
plentiful and dull, natives 2a4 p 100, marrow 
squash lal? } ton, Hubbard 15 


OTHER ARTICLES—Feathers, furs and skins, 
ete, are in steady, moderate demand at prices 
last quoted. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, prices firm. 
Good to ch emy 27@28c P Ib, dairy Waze.—At 
Rochester, quiet, prices firm. Good toch emy 2 
@e, dairy 22a23¢.—At Buffalo, state cmy 2@ 
26c, Chautauqua and Elgin faney 26c, good dairy 
léda23e, common ll@l5c, grease Salle, _— butter 
2ic.—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga ‘o, 22c.—At 
Oswego, Oswego Co, 20@22c.—At Binghamton, 
Broome Co, 22a23¢c.—At Deposit, Broome Co, 22c. 

At New York, trade is steadily improving. 
Fancy grades scarce and firm, state dairy in mod- 
erate demand. N Y and Pa tresh emy 25a25\¢c p 
th, Elgin and other western 26@26¢¢, firsts 23.4 25e, 
seconds 20@21¢c,thirds b@iic, June extras 22 
ec, N ¥ dairy half tubs extra 23@23'¢¢, firsts 20a 2ic, 
seconds 17@19¢, thirds I5@iéc, tubs and firkins 
extra 21@22c, western imtcmy firsts 18a@20c, sec- 
onds 13a@15e, thirds 12@12'4c, western dairy firsts 
Ial6e, seconds 12!,@13c, factory firkins 1l2@lb5c, 
tubs ll@ise. Add la2c » Ib to the above for small 
selections of choice and fancy goods. 

At Boston, the market is firm and steady for 
choice grades. Extra Vt emy 26c } tb, N Y 25c, 
northern firsts 23a24c, western 25¢c, western cmy 
firsts 22a@23c, seconds I9@2lc, porthern June ex 22 
@23c, western do 20a2lc, extra Vt dairy 2c, N ¥ 
do 2le, NY and Vtfirsts 19@20c, seconds M@liic, 
low grades I3a@lie, ch long dairies l6alic, western 
firsts I4@l5e, seconds la@li3c, imt emy firsts léc, 
seconds 14@15c, western ladle firsts 12c, seconds 
10'%4@l1le, extra emy in boxes 26¢, dairy 22@23c, 
common to good 18a@20c, trunk butter, extra cmy 
26c, dairy 22.@23c, common to good 19@2l1c. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, active at firm 
yrices. Full eream cheddars llalliige ® th, flats 
foigatic, pound skims 5',@7c, imt Swiss Malbec. 
—At Buffalo, ch full milk 10‘,¢@12e, fair to good 10 
@10'*%,c, full skims 5a8c.—At Baldwinsville, Onon- 
daga Co, lle.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, l0alie. 

At New York, market firm at advanced prices. 
N Y tull cream, Sept large colored fey 11% @ 
li\we P th, white 104% alle, large, good to ch Y¥@ 
105,¢, small, colored fey 11%c¢, Chenango Co part 
skims, fair to prime 5'¢@7'<c, ch, large white 7@ 
7Tge, fair to prime 444¢@6'4¢e, factory, part skims, 
common 3'¢a4c, swiss, domestic firsts 12@12\Qc, 
seconds Ilha ll'ge. 

At Boston, market firm, although the demand 
is light. Oflatsin light supply. Best N Y firm. 
N Y¥ extrall@ily4c yp tb, firsts 9@10c, seconds 6@ 
8c, Vt extra 104 q@lle, firsts 9@10c, seconds 6@8ec, 
Sage 114 @12c, part skims 4@é6c, ex OU flat 104@ 
llc, firsts %@10c. 











COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK-—At Albany, poultry quiet and in 
good demand. Hens ll@i2ze ®@ th, roosters 8@9e, 
chickens alse dw, turkey hens 134al4\%c | w, 
lbaise d w, ducks lal3e | w, l4@lb5e d w, geese 10@ 
lic lw, Llal2e dw. Strictly fresh eggs 30c P dz, 
cold storage 21a22c. Potatoes active at $1 Tha2 Pp 
bbl, sweets 2@2 25. Grainactive. Barley 58a62c »p 
bu, oats 36a39c, rye 54a56c, wheat T0ajéc, bran 16a 
16 D0 p ton, cottonseed meal 19@19 50, best pat flour 
3 Thas 85 P bbl, middlings 17 5041850 Pp ton, loose 
hay 11@12, baled timothy 11al2, clover 9 50@10, oat 
straw 8a8 50, rye 10. ive stock dull. Good to 
best steers 44a6c tb, mixed butchers’ stock 34% 
adc, mileh cows Dea, veal calves Sate, best 
heavy hogs 4a444¢e, corn-fed mutton 44a5'¢c, range 
sheep 4@4%c, yearlings 44¢@5%¢c, spring lambs 
Bible. Onions 1 75a2 25 id bbl. Pea and medium 
beans 2 10a2 25 p bu, red kidney and limas 2 40a 
260. Apples 1 25a1 50 p bbl. ickory nuts 1 Sa 
175 p bu, walnuts 1 50al 75. 

At Rochester, grain dull under liberal supply. 
Barley 55a60e bu, corn 58@60c, Oats 38a 40c, rye 
48a50c, wheat white Ss@57c, baled timothy hay 
$10@15 P ton, rye straw 9@10. Live stock active 
at firm prices. Good to best steers 4@5 # 100 ths. 
Milch cows 40@50 ea, best heavy hogs 4 50@5 P 100 
Ibs, corn-fed mutton 2 50@3 ea, spring lambs 2a2 50 
ea. Wool, good to ch fine washed 10@12e >} th, 
green salted hides 244@3c P th. Poultry market 
quiet with moderate mye df and good demand. 

hickens 12@13c P tb l w, turkeys l4e lic, ducks 13 
@l4e. Potatoes 40@5i0e ®P bu, sweets 210a2 Up 
bbl, onions 40a45e Pp bu, cabbages 356044 P ton, 
turnips 20@25¢ p bu, beans good to ch 1 s0a1 40 
bu, red kidney 160@1 75, apples 1 30@1 50 ® bbl. 
Egyus, strictly fresh 22@24c P dz, cold storage 20 
@22c. 

At Buffalo, poultry, fowls 7a8e P tb | w, spring- 
ers 8a9ec, chickeng 9Yal0e d w, fowls &@9%ec, ducks 
ll@i2ec, turkeys l0allic, geese %@10c, T0c@ $1 eal w. 
Nearby fresh laid eggs 22c Pp dz, western 20@2ic. 
Apples 1a2 75 ~ bbl, oranges 1 75@2 25 p bx, lem- 
ons 2 50a4 %, pears 1 25@275 P bbl, grapes 12@25c 
P %Ib bskt, cranberries 340 P cra, chestnuts 2a2 25 

bu, new hickory 1 50al 75. Hay, loose timothy 
1 50al4 P ton, baled 10 50@12. Hams 9,alle P tb, 
bacon 9@12c, shoulders 644@7¢c, lard 744@8\4c, pork 
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l4a16 P bbl. Potatoes 48a50e P bu, onions 40a@50e, 
cabbages 2 0a4 4») bbl, turnips 60@70c » bbl, sweet 
pene 1 s}a2, Hubbard squash le ~ tb. Wheat, 
No2 red 584ye » bu, corn, No 2 yellow Bile, oats,No 2 
white 36c, mixed 2'44a@33e, barley 5da6le, rye dtc. 
Linseed meal 21 4 ton, coarse winter bran 14 7i@ 
15, spring 13 50@13 75, winter middlings 16a 16 25, 
rye feed Wal. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, corn 57@59e 
P bu, flour, pat $3 70@3 95, baled timothy hay 1L2@ 
12 50 py ton, middlings 17@17 25, oats 364,@37e p bu, 
rye 564, @57'¢c bu, straw 5 50@6 P ton, wheat 55 
@bdic bu. Butter, emy 26@28c, dairy 20c, cheese, 
fullcream Il@i2c. Eggs, strictly fresh 22@23e, 
cold storage 18a@19e, Chickens l@lle P th d w, 
ducks M@l2c, turkeys ll@l2e. Potatoes 60@65e 
P bu. 

At Seranton, corn 63a65c P bu, oats 38a42c, rye 
65c, bran $18a20 p ton, flour, best pat 3 80a4 Pp bbl, 
middlings 20a22 p ton, loose hay 14al8, rye straw 
llal4, emy butter 22a24c Pp th, dairy 20a22c, eggs, 
strictly fresh 24a25c, cold storage 17\gal8e. Poul- 
try, chickens 9%a10!4c P Ib | w, turkeys 12@14e. 
Potatoes 60at5c p bu, onions 60@65¢c, beans,marrow- 
fats 2 3i:@¢240 p bu, mediums 1 70@1 80, evap’d 
apples 8a9ec } tb, dried 54@6c. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, the market 
quotations for Thanksgiving week have been firm 
good figures being kept up for farm produce ot 
all kinds. First-class local turkeys 18a20e ~ th, 
New Yorkers léal7c, chickens I@1l2c p bl w, lée 
d w, fowls l0alie | w, de d w, ducks 12\%e | w, 20e 
d w, geese léal8c, squabs $3 P dz, partridges 1y 

or, quail 3» dz, gray squirrel 8c ea, rabbits lic ea. 

ges 30a433c P daz. Beef tops 850» 100 lbs, pork 
rib 8\,c P th, sausage 8a@8 1-2c, veal 6c l w, 10a@1le 
dw. Potatoes 65c } bu, red onions 65@70c, yellow 
65@70c, white 125, red cabbage 1 Pdz hds, com- 
mon 50c, turnips 40c, rutabagas 35c, parsnips 75e, 
endive 60c p dz, lettuce 50c, mint 50c, parsley 50c, 
peppers 1, egg plant 15@20c ea, cauliflower 25c, 
celery 1 P dz behs, spinach 60@T5e P bu, cucum- 
bers 125 dz, Hubbard squash 14%4c P th, marrow 
1\4%c, sugar pumpkin 50ec ® dz. Apples coming 
in rapidly. Greenings 1 50 ~ bbl, Northern Spy 2, 
uinces 1 # bu, cranberries 9a10 Y bbl, grapes 3a4ce 
pi, cider l0O@12c ®P gal, vinegar 12@1l5e. Hay 18 

ton, rye straw 18, oats 39@40c » bu, rye flour 2 50 
} 100 lbs. 


At Norwich, corn 60c ® bu, mixed oats 42c, rye 
T5c, wheat $140, bran 18 # ton, cottonseed meal 
20, middlings 20, loose hay 18 ® ton, baled tim- 
othy 16, rye straw 14. Steers, mixed butchers’ 
stock 6%4@8¢ lw, milch cows 25@30 ea, veal 
calves 6c,best heavy hogs 6c, stock sheep 9c d w, 
spring lambs 1l2ed w, good to ch unwashed wool 
lic. Poultry quiet, supply heavy. Chickens lée dad 
w, turkeys 20c dw, ducks I4e d w, geese 4c d w. 
Potatoes Tie P bu, red onions 60c, cabbages 4@7 
PY 100, turnips 40¢ P bu, beans 2 20@225. Apples 
125a@1 30 } bbl, cranberries 2 25 p bu. 


At Bridgeport, poultry in fair demand, Chick- 
ens l0alze » Ib d w, fowls l0@lde, turkeys 1l3@18c, 
ducks l4q@léc, geese 13albe. Strictly fresh eggs 32 
@33e Pp az, cold storage 18@2le. Veal calves 10@ 
llc d w, hogs 6@9c, yearling sheep 6@7c, spring 
lambs 8a9c, green salted hides 4c ® th, calfskins 
50@iT5e ea, tallow 3a34%4c P tb. Potatoes 60a65c Pp 
bu, sweets 1 75a@2 4 bbl. Onions, white 1 25a175 p 
bu, red 60a70c, yellow 65@90c. Cabbages 244 P 
100, turnips 25ec gy bu, rutabagas 30a35c, carrots 35 
@ec, LI cauliflower 2@3 P bbl, nearby celery 1@ 
125 p dz, kale 75c@1 P bbi, lettuce 35@50e Pp dz, 
winter squash l@l4ec P th, honey l2al4c. Mar- 
row beans 2 30@2 40 } bu, pea and mediums 1 80@ 
190, lima 2943. Apples 1 50@2 ~ bbi, common 
stock l@l1 75. Cranberries 9@11 } bbl, Concord 
grapes 3a4c P Ib, Catawbas bc. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





The most simple and safe remedy foracough or 
throat trouble is “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.’’ 
They possess real merit. 





Great Rock Island Route playing cards. If you 
send 15 cents in stamps or coin to JNO. SEBAS- 
TIAN, Gen’! Pass. Agent, C., R. 1. & P. R’y, Chicago, 
you will receive postpaid the slickest pack of 
playing cards youever handled. Beautiful steel 
engraved whist rules accompany them free. 





The problem of making the feed go the farthest 
interests every farmer this year. One of the best 
and least expensive solutions to it is found in the 
corn splitting machine made by the Poindexter 
Mfg. Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. Every bit of the 
corn, including the cob, is utilized by using one of 
these corn splitters. A large number of farmers 
and feeders who have tried them give them a 
high recommendation. Our readers who feed cat- 
tle should write for their illustiated catalogue 
which gives full information and prices, and 
which will be sent free to all who mention this 
paper. 

How to keep drinking water for cattle at a 
uniform temperature during cold weather is no 
longer a problem. The I. X. L. tank heater made 
by the U. 8. Wind Engine and Pump Co., Batavia, 
In., will, at a trifling expense for fuel and with 
very little attention, keep water at 80 to 90 de- 
ge temperature during the coldest weather. 

his heater being made of the best quality cast 
iron will not rust or get out of order. ‘The same 
firm also manufacture a most complete line of 
corn shellers; grinding mills and feed mills for 
hand, horse and water power, which deserve 
more than ordinary notice. They offer to send cat- 
alogues and full particulars to all readers of this 
paper who communicate with them, mentioning 
this paper. 








THE TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


NEW YORK. 


BENTON’S CORNERS (Onondaga)—But a few scat- 
tering crops of old leaf are left in town. The ’# 
is being taken down and is of fine quality. 


BALDWINSVILLE (Onondaga)}—-A number of 
buyers are out riding, but only a few sales have 
been made and these mostly at private terms. 

OSWEGO FALLS (Oswego)—No particular change 
in values is noted in this section, but a better fcel- 
ing exists. The demand for old grades, barring 
93, is brisk, with few lots in growers’ hands. The 
94 leaf promises well. 


At New York City. 


AT NEW YORK CITY sales have moved much as 
in the earlier weeks of November. As the new 
year is approaching, packers are not increasing 
stocks. Among the sales were 100 cs '92 Ct wrap- 

ers at 55c, 150 cs '92 N E Hav at 16@42%c, 200 cs *92 

E Ct running at 23c, 200 cs "93 N E Hav at 54@ 
l4c, 80 es '92 Ct pe ers at 34c, 50 cs '92 Ct binders 
at lle, 100 cs "93 N lav at 6@8c, 150 cs '93 Pa seed- 
leaf at 56@8%c, 200 cs ’93 Pa Hav seed at 84@10\e, 
150 cs '93 Pa seedleaf at 5@8c, 150cs'93 Pa Hav at 
9@10c, 200 cs "93 Zimmers at 1i@i2ec, 125 es "93 Wis 
Hav seed at 6c, 125 cs 92 Zimmers at 13c, 55 es "91 
Zimmers m w at 12c, 350 cs '92,;Wis Hav at 9%@llIc, 
150 cs '93 Wis Hav at 4@8%4¢, 150 cs ’92 Wis (selected) 
at 12c, 250 cs ’92 Wis at d@lic. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


SUNDERLAND—The new crop is about all in 
cases and taken through the town asa whole is 
adandy. No{sales of it have occurred, Myron 
Brown and John Woodbury have sold their last 
year’s crops at 10c through. H. M. Clark sold 40 
cs '93 at p t. 

GREENFIELD—Business is slow all through the 
tobacco towns in Franklin Co. No less than $800,- 
000 worth of tobacco is still in growers’ hands in 
this county, reckoned at I6c- plb. Many growers 
have three crops on hand, two in boxes and one 
onthe poles. A large Conway tobacco planter 
says that not a pound of tobacco has been sold in 
that town since Nov 6, ’92, and he doubtless tells 
the truth. 


CONNECTICUT. 


EAST GRANBY—H. V. Griffin has sold 22 cs of 
seconds of different years’ growths and C. P. Clark 
his crop, both at p t. 

NEW PRESTON—Stripping began last week. 

WETHERSFIELD—Late pleces came on amaz- 
ingly after the belated showers and matured in 
good aba ©. Plants that were damaged by hail 
and wind when small seemed to outgrow the de- 
fects to a greatextent. Some early cut pieces are 
nearly ready for stripping and as the season has 
been so favorable for curing, the leaf is of fine 
color and texture and entirely free from pole 
sweat. 

EAST HART¥FORD—Since Tobacco Buyer Bijur 
of New York has been in town, some movement 
is noticeable among the dusty tobacco cases. The 
crops bought were those of A. Bidwell, Daniel 
Driscoll, Mr Canary, J. Hartnett and G. Toole. 
Prices ranged at 18 to 20c. Some 75 a of ‘'M leaf 
were also bought. Hass & Co have bought Asahel 
Kenney’s 60 cs "92 and '93 crops, the "92 at 20c, the 
"93 at 10e. Edmund and Hiram Fox sold their ’93 
crop to Davison Bros at 13c, and W. 8. Burnham 
6a to Bijur at 20c. Louis Dush sent samples of 
this 93 crop to New York and sold at 13c. Peter 
timons sold his "9% in New York at about 20ec. 
Hinsdale Smith & Co of Springfield, Mass, have 
bought Patrick Kehoe’s ‘94 crop at about 20c¢ 
through. The crops of F. B. Risley, W. H. Brew- 
er, O. L. Ensign and Watson Pebles have been 
Sapsetee y E. A. Rosenwald &Co of New 

ork. 


OHTO. 


NEw OnI0 LEAF was put on the market at Cin- 
cinnati, Nov 17, for the first time. Twelve hogs- 
heads were sold, $11 75 being the top i. The 
hhds sold for 2, 4 80, 5 10, 1 60, 2 80, 430, 650, 4, 5 30, 
1075 and610. The Farmers snd Shippers’ house 
sold a crop lot of 4 hhds at 11%4c. Sales of 93 leaf 
were 17 on 6 hhds, 14 44 on 7 hhds, 1665 0n 11 hhds. 
For the week ending Nov 19, 2496 hhds sold aver- 
aged 6 95 P cwt against 6 90 for 1172 hhds the pre- 
vious week. Of these, 43 went at 1@3 95, 727 at 4@ 
5 95, 695 at 6@7 95, 295 at 8@9 95, 358 at 10@14 75, 73 at 
15@19 75 and 5 at 20@21 75. 

For the week erding Nov 2, offerings were not 
large, rejections about the same and good and fine 
tobacco sold to as high as 22%c at the Cincinnati 
house. Mediums held theiz, own and prices on 
trashes were as good as for weeks previous. 
Several hhds of new leaf were offered, one 
bringing as high as 12c. Thanksgiving 
week, Tuesday and Wednesday were the 
only busy days. The market has _ been 
strong with liberal offerings. The leaf mar 
ket at Miamisburg last week was active, 
small packings and 100 es lots of ‘93 Zim- 
mers Spanish rapidly changing hands and 
occasionally a small lot of ‘SL or = ‘92. 
The ’93 crop is about bought up. Three carloads 
delivered during the week by growers was com- 
poses of Spanish, Dutch and seedleaf. Corn 

1usking has so absorbed attention that but little 
stripping has been done. Stripping is now be- 
— inearnest. An agent for a Syracuse, (N 

) packer has been buying forsome time and hag 
shipped several carloads of all varieties. An 
agent for a New York inspection firm has sam- 
= over 2500 cs of Spanish leaf since Oct 1 and 

as orders for nearly 3000 cs. Some activity was 
noticeable in Medina Co 4 during November. 
Some '93 leaf was moved at 6 to 8¢ to Cincinnati, 
where it brought fair average prices. The ‘4 
crop is curing finely. There are some firm leafy 
crops anda good many short ones. The white 


















































Burley leaf of '4 is really a much better leaf than 
has been generally supposed, Representatives of 
many factories are among growers buying did 
one St Louis ftirm is reported to have 
bought 1,000,000 lbs in Adams county alone, 
Leaf jobbers at Cincinnati report the exhaustion 
of 1803 Zimmer’s Spanish from growers. The ’93 
crop consisted of only 15,000 es, the ’91 37,000 es 
Which is now a searcity and the ’92 18,000¢8 which 
is also about sold. The prospects for ’94 leaf are 
none too promising, as heavy rains washed the 
leaf injuring the quality. A prominent Cealer 
says that '93 Zimmer's will soon bring any price 
asked. This will be consolation for’'91 and ’92 
holdersof Little Dutch. The tobacco leaf manu- 
facturers’ association request all shippers to dis- 
ecard rotten poplar hogsheads, made from slabs 
and interior timber and substitute oak. The loss 
in tobacco by the breakage of staves will justify 
in paying morefor the tobacco placed in good 
cooperage,and there is no doubtthis will bea very 
important factor in the trade this year. There fore 
they warn shippers in time to prepare proper coo)p- 
erage if they expect the buyers to be liberal bid- 
ders. 











IN OTHER STATES. 

PENNSYLVANIA country packings of limited 
size in Lancasterecounty continue to move stead- 
ily and during the week ending Nov 19 some 900 
es were sold. The °9 Havana seed has made a 
start in the sale of six acres at léec in the bundle, 
a very satisfactory price. A New York buyer who 
packs at Mountville consigned a carload of leaf 
to California. One of Philadelphia’s wide-nwake 
tobacco men says, “Philadelphia’s tobacco and 
cigar merchants feel the boom in business ap- 
proaching, since their state rolled up a republi- 
can majority of 248,000 votes in the recent elec- 
tion. Wisconsin binders must take a jump and 
so should Pennsylvania B's.” York county leaf is 
well disposed of except the ’M crop. Last year’s 
crop consisted of two-thirds broad leaf and one- 
third Havana seed. Becker Bros of Baltimore, 
packed 6000 es, Growers claim the’ crop is bet- 
ter leaf than has been raised the past three years. 
While the yield equals those of former years the 
acreage is reduced athird. Growers are in the 
midst of stripping and will have the crop ready 
for buyers’ inspection by Dee 1, 

WISCONSIN—Leaf tobacco continues to move at 
about the same prices previously quoted. C, L. 
Culton has bought about 160 cs of "93 leaf from 
Vernon county growers, and Mr Gager 100 ¢s in 
outside districts. At Edgerton, but little ordinary 
leat brings over 9c, and from this figure it drops 
down to le for common fillers. At Janesville, °93 
is being handled in larger quantities. The '94 
leaf is being stripped and the crop is a desirable 
one. If the demand for best Wisconsin leaf for 
binders continues at New York, growers will real- 
ize a handsome thing for the crop. "While the 
crop is less than an average in Rock county, yet 
the quality is panning out unexpectedly fine. 

TEXAS has possibilities in tobacco culture. An 
engineer on the Great Northern railway planted 
25a tothe leaf, putting it in charge of a Cuban 
grower. The crop will yield 10,000 lbs and is con- 
tracted for at 50c P th. The cost of production 
was $1550. 

TENNESSEE weather was dry for curing, asa 
drouth of several weeks’ duration came on soon 
after cutting. The late cut was cut in cool 
weather, was green and has not yellowed well. 
Rains will undoubtedly help the crop in curing, 
even though they come late. The crop in Robert- 
son Co 4 will yield 75 to 80 % of an average in 
quantity. While there will be but little really 
tine stock, most of it will be useful. During the 
12 mos ending Nov 1, '94, 27,000 hogsheads of tobac- 
co were received at Clarksville, ar about 48,600 - 
000 Ibs. This with the 10,000,000 tbs handled by 
stemmers, will make nearly 60,000,000 Ibs. Stocks 
of unsold leaf in warehouses were large, amount- 
ing to 5000 hhds. 


Tobacco Notes. 


The conditions in the leaf trade are rapidly 
changing, says a writer in Tobacco Leaf. For- 
merly the large importers and dealers sold only 
to the jobbers, but now they are as eager to sella 
box or bale to the little fellow as any of their 
neighbors. It has become a free-for-all scramble. 

The Sumatra tobacco syndicate of Amsterdam 
are paying an interim dividend of 100%, says the 
Western Tobacco Journal, 

About 50 members of the Rock Co 0D (Wis) tobac- 
co growers’ association met at Janesville, to take 
action for raising money. When the association 
was oganized three years ago, only $2 was paid 
on each share of $10. There were 240 shares paid 
for and 130 not paid. One grower held a large 
block of stock which the other stockholders 
wished divided up. Considerable of a scrap was 
precipitated which may result in winding up the 
affairs of the association. 

The November returns of the U8 dept of agr 
place a fair average yield and quality on leaf pro- 
duced in wrapper sections; in the west and south, 
the effects of the drouth are apparent as the re- 
turns below show: 


Average Average 

yield per acre quality 

Pounds Per cent 
Massachusetts, 1,485 103.00 
Connecticut, 1,516 91.00 
New York, 853 92.00 
Pennsylvania, 1,387 96.00 
Marylan 453 97.00 
Virginia, 586 88.00 
North Carolina, 554 86.00 
Arkansas, Tal 93.00 
West Virwinia, 1,188 85.00 

eat Virg! * . 

Kentucky, 739 87.00 
Ohio, 617 85 00 
Indiana, 73 91.00 
Tlinois, 563 68.00 
Wisconsin, 867 85.00 
Missouri, 629 97.00 
General average,’ 733 87.90 
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For Twenty Years 


Scott’s Emulsion has been endorsed by physicians of the 


Physicians prescribe 


Scott’s Emulsion 


because they know what great nourishing and curative prop- 
erties it contains. They know it is what it is represented 


liver Oil with the hypophosphites of lime and soda. 
For Ooughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak Lungs, Oonsump- 
tion, Scrofula, An#mia, Weak Babies, Thin Children, Rickets, Mar- 
asmus, Loss of Flesh, General Debility, and all conditions of Wasting. 
The only genuine Scott's Emulsion is put in salmon- 
colored wrapper. 
Send for pamphict on Scott's Emulsion. FREE. 
Scott & Bowne, N. Y. 
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There is no secret about its ingredient&, 








a perfect emulsion of the best Norway Cod- 









Refuse inferior substitutes ! 







50 cents and $1. 








All Druggists. 
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When you can 





$2,265 “Our creamery complete, w 


containing over twenty illustra 





PAY Enormous Prices for 
CREAMERY PLANTS, 
get the Best for MODERATE PRICES? 


We refer to the ag et as examples: 


$1 136 “The cost of my plant was #1,) lam using the apparatus farnished 
? by the Vermont Farm Mac Amy Comeoene, and it giving complete 
satisfaction. If good goods are wanted, they furnish them every r. 
time. | have had no trouble with any of the machinery getting out 4 
of i epair, while other faciories near here, re ¢ other makes, have 
had to have machinery overhauled and repaired.” ; 
CORTLAND, N. Y. E. C. RINDGE. S 


$1,950 “My butter factory cost me complete, including well finished and 
convenient building, and all apparatus, $1,950. The apparatus was 
purchased of the Vermont Farm Machine Company aud has given 

the very best of satisfaction,” , 
HOPKINTON, ST. LAW. Co., N. ¥. SILAs H. SANFORD. ; 


2.0046 “Ours is the most convenient plant In this part of jee ny 4 

“—~ cost, all told, building and machinery, £2,006. I often hear it z 
marked by men traveling through the country that we have the finest 
and most complete creame ry plant that they have seen in this part 
of Northern Pennsylvania.” 


RUSHVILLE, SuBsQ. Co., Pa. RUSHVILLE CREAMERY Co, 
$2,040 “Tam highly pleased with the outfit for my creamery, purchased of 


the Vermont Farm Machine Company. Cost of appara'us, $1,440, rf 
cost of building, 8600. Can handle 10,000 to 12,000 ibs. of milk per day.” 4 


SPENCERPORT, N. Y. J.C. Ross. 
ith full apparatus, cost $2,265.” 


ADENA, O. ADENA CREAMERY CO. 
$2,300 Built and equipped the Mount Pleasant (O.) Creamery. 
These are only afew of many. Send for our special book, “How to Build Creameries,’ 
tions, free upon application. 
We furnish everything for the dairy and creamery, 
VERMONT FARM [IACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 7 












50c. WHEAT $1 4 


AS FEED, IF ns ON 


D.Scientific Mills = 


WHICH ALSO GRIND EAR CORN, AND 2 
ALL GRAINS, SEND FOR CATALOGUB : 
SOF DIFFERENT STYLES AND SIZES. 


THE FOOS MFG. CO., Springfield, 0. q 














MILKMEN 


afford absolute pestestion from storms. Do not churn the milk 
Cans can be easily lifted in and out. The most comfortable. a} 


tractive and satisfactory wag¢ 


PARSONS “LOW-DOWN” WAGON CO., Eariville, N. Y. 









yn made, Particulars upon request. 
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= Easily remov 


greasing 
Square sad 


by mail 30cts. Circulars Free. 


Delicate Cake 














ri 
others. Irype-setting 
easy, printed rules. 
. a oh Stamp for catalogue, 
Prose for printing) Presses, type, cards, 
a Lpaper 940, > &c. to factory. 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Connecticut. : 


DO YOUR OWN money printing. for 
PRINTING 


ed without breaking 
Tins require no 
0 styles, round, 
oblong. 2 layer tins 






Cur, & dt, Bath, h.¥. 
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Special Offer 


To all NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST for 1895, whose names reach 
us before January 1, 189%, we will send 
the numbers for the remainder of this year 
FREE from the time their subscriptions are 
received. The price of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, which is now a Weekly, is but 
$1.00 a year, and all who subscribe now will 
receive the numbers above mentioned. ~ 


One Year Free. 


We ask as a special favor that our readers 
show this offer to their friends and neighbors 
and if possible induce them to subscribe. As 
an inducement to get up a club we will send 
this journal one year free to any one sending 
us three new yearly subscribers. 





Experiment Station Work on Long Island 


During the latter part of the past summer 
and fall investigations have been carried on by 
the state experiment station in the second ju- 
dicial department of New York state, which in- 
cludes Long Island and the territory north- 
ward as far as and including the counties of 
Orange and Dutchess. By special request of 
the people of Long Island, as expressed in 
meetings of representative agriculturists in 
New York city and in Jamaica, investigations 
of the insect pests of field and garden crops 
and tests of spraying machinery were under- 
taken. The following bulletins on insect pests 
will soon be issued: Late cabbage insects, 
and Some insects injurious to squash, melon 
and cucumber vines; the asparagus beetle. 
The results of the tests of spraying machinery 
are embodied in a bulletin entitled Observa- 
tions on the application of fungicides and in- 
secticides, which is now in the hands of the 
publisher. Other bulletins are in preparation. 
These publications are free and may be ob- 
tained by applying to the director, Dr Peter 
Collier, Geneva, N Y. 

A most important discovery that has been 
made by the entomologists, incidental to their 
work, is the presence of the San Jose scale, 
not before found within the limits of New York 
state. Mr Howard, entomologist of the US 
department of agriculture, states that it is 
known as the worst insect pest of deciduous 
fruit trees on the Pacific coast, and our state 
entomologist, Dr J. A. Lintner, has written con- 
cerning it to the station entomologists as fol- 
lows: 

Messrs SIRRINE AND LOWE: Iam Sorry to learn from 
the papers, of the presence of the San Jose scale on Lon 
Island. I presume that its discovery is the result o 
your earnest and faithful work, and I suppose that you 
will bend every effort to accomplish its extermination in 
the localities where it has been found. Of course you 
know the importance of arresting its spread and prevent- 
ing its further distribution. If you are able to accom- 

iHeh this, it will confirm the wisdom of your Sppeteenens 
© entomological work on Long Island of this state. I 
will be glad if I can hear from you that the scale has onl 
been found on nursery stock of recont planting, that will 
admit of its immediate destruction. be ag truly yours, 

J. A. LINTNER, 

Albany, Oct 19. 

In view of the serious nature of this new 
pest and tha importance of preventing if pos- 
sible its distribution to other parts of the state, 
itis proposed to test methods of fighting it 
during the coming winter and spring. 

Circular letters addressed to the florists, 
gardeners and truck growers have elicited the 
information that there is need of a study of the 
insects infesting commercial greenhouse crops. 
Several large greenhouses have been gener- 
ously offered to the station entomologists for 
use in conducting such investigations. Dur- 
ing the winter the entomologists also expect to 
attend several farmers’ meetings in the second 
judicial department, and give addresses on 
entomological questions of practical impor- 
tance. Early spring will give the best oppor- 
tunity for studying some of the most serious 
insect pests of field crops, namely the aspara- 
gus beetle, onion maggot and onion thrips and 
early cabbage insects, also the cucumber and 
potato flea beetles and a dipterous larva af- 
fecting spinach, beets and probably other veg- 
etables of a similar nature. 

The summer’s work will be a continuation 
largely of that begun in the, spring, together 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





with a special study of the squash vine borer, 
common melon louse and boreal lady-bird bee- 
tle, which is very destructive to squash and 
pumpkin vines. These letters above men- 
tioned also brought out the fact that there is even 
more need of work on the fungous diseases of 
greenhouse crops than on their insect enemies. 
It is quite probable that work with plant dis- 
eases and also experiments with fertilizers 
may be undertaken during the coming winter 
or spring.—[{Peter Collier, Director. 





NEW YORK. 

INSTITUTES FOR THE NEXT TWO WEEKS. 
Mansville, Dec 3 Otego, Dec 10, Ul 
Howe's Cave, Dec 3,4 Hamburg, Dec 10, ll 
Sherman, Dee 3,4 Hammond, Dec 10, Il 
Adams Center, Dec 4 Springville, Dec 12, 13 
Philadelphia, Dec 5 Antwerp, Dec 12, 13 
Richmondville, Dee 5,6 Guilford, Dec 13 
Cherry Creek, Dec 5,6 S New Berlin, Dec 13, 14 
Denmark, Dec6é Herman, Dec l4 
Schenevus, Dec 7,8 Mt Upton Dec 14, 15 
Gowanda, Dec 7.8 Ellicottville, Dec 14, 15 
La Fargeville, Dec 7,8 Massena, Dec 14 
Plessis, Dec 10, 11 Winthrop, Dec 15 





Albany, Nov 24—The result of the tuberculo- 
sis commission’s work, accerding to the law, 
will be embodied in an exhaustive report to be 

resented to the legislature in January. 

sreeders generally will watch the action of the 
state authorities. The state board of claims at 
its recent meeting left among others the claim 
of Mrs E. F. Hawley of Pittsford unargued. 
This claim is for over $31,000, and it is thought 
the legislature may take up the matter. Two 
claims will in all probability be carried to the 
court of appeals—those of John D. Wing of 
Millbrook and Shepard Tappen of Troy. Mr 
Wing putin a claim for 2215, but was allowed 
only 735, while Mr Tappen claimed 3640, 
which was cut down to 1400. 


Bouckville, Madison Co 0, Nov 26—W. E. 
Douglass has shipped 40 carloads of onions this 
fall, aggregating 22,000 bu. Upward of half of 
them have been sent direct to New York and 
the balance to different points in Peunsyl- 
vania. A decision has been rendered by the 
court of appeals denying the right of telegraph 
companies to erect poles along the country 
highways without first obtaining consent from 
the land owners. In atest case just disposed 
of, a farmer has been awarded damages. Mr 
Sayles of Bridgeport raised about 600 bu of 
Northern Spy apples, the best grown for*many 
oars in that vicinity. His great crop is proba- 
»yly due to spraying, which he practices just 
after the trees blossom. He has sold his fruit 
to parties at Cicero. 


Center White Creek, Washington Co oO, Nov 
24—Crops all secured and on the whole consid- 
ered good. A bountiful apple crop has been 
sold at fair prices.—— Potatoes were somewhat 
disappointing, the yield being light. The qual- 
ity was good. More than one-half the whole 
supply still in first hands.——Good lambs sell- 
ing at $1 per head. Dogs have assisted in re- 
ducing the number of sheep, George Austin 
having had 24 killed in one night. 


Carmel, Putnam Co a, Nov 23—Many im- 
provements made this fall. Little road 
working done yet and most of the highways 
are in. poor condition ——Two cattle sales here 
recently. Cows were in demand and brougbt 
$40 per head.——A large addition will be built 
to the big storage ice-house. The present ca- 
pacity is 30,000 tons.—Farmers are behind 
with fall work. Considerable corn to husk vet 
and some potatoes still out.——Hay seems 
scarce and is unusually high. 


Chenango, Breome Co 9, Nov 23—Crops har- 
vested in good condition and farmers are plow- 
ing.——The Castle Creek creamery has closed. 
——Mr John Knapp has the foundation laid for 
a large barn to be built next summer. 


Cazenovia, Madison Co 0, Nov 24—Farm 
crops all gathered.——Corn and potatoes about 
an average yield.——Oats not over one-half a 
crop. Silos have been well discussed and 
am | new ones built the past season.——The 
yield of milk through October and a portion of 

Yovember has been unusually large. 


Danville, Stenben Co p, Nov 24—Cellars are 
well filled with potatoes and the rest of the 
crop is moving to market.——Buckwheat yield- 
ed well.—Barley was a poor crop and .little 
will be sown next spring.——-Wheat, rye and 
buckwheat are selling at 1c per lb. 


Floyd, Oneida Co 0, Nov 23—Farmers nearly 


done plowing.——Not many apples here this 
fall.—E. E. McFarland has closed his cheese 




















factory.——The outside work on the new coun- 
ty buildings is completed. 

Hartford, Washington Co oO, Nov 24—Corn 
not all secured. The crop is a large one.—— 
Potatoes yielding well and of the best quality. 
——This has been a good year for the cheese 
factories, the output being larger than last 
year.——The apple crop was one of the largest 
ever known in these parts. A large amount 
of plowing done for next season. Bees are 
going into winter quarters in fine condition. 


Johnstown, Fulton Co oO, Nov 24—The cold 
snap has stopped plowing, but crops are all 
gathered. Most of them turned out fairly well. 
——Farmers are hauling produce to market, 
but sales areslow as consumers are disposed 
to beat down prices. O. A. Anthony is 
building a large ice-house near the Kings- 
boro depot which he expects to fill from 
his pond at Mayfield. Many readers of THE 
AGRICULTURIST are wondering where the agent 
for Fulton Co is that he doesn’t call. 


LaFayette, Onondaga Co 0, Nov 24—Crops 
most all secured. A few potatoes were left 
in the ground during the cold snap, and some 
corn is yet unhusked. A number of cabbage 
growers are feeding the crop to cows, rather 
than sell at $4to5 per ton delivered at the 
station. 

Northumberland, Saratoga Co 9, Nov 23— 
The Saratoga creamery paid its ne during 
October 20c per lb for butter. vine boatloads 
of potatoes have been bought at Ft Miller 
bridge. William Hall of Saratoga had a 
valuable horse cut on a barbed wire recently. 
The animal was so badly injured that he had 
to be killed. 

New Kingston, Delaware Co a, Nov 23— 
Stock about all being stabled and kept on dry 
feed. As straw was a short crop considerable 
hay is being used.—Cows have failed rapidly 
in milk this month and the fall make of but- 
ter is short. Indications are that milk will be 
scarce during the winter.——Stock sold quite 
well with the exception of horses until snow 
and cold weather came. Since then buyers 
have been séarce. 

Oneida, Madison Co oO, Nov 24—Eugene 
Snow of the Cloverland stock farm, Knoxboro, 
has sold his famous brown pacing mare, 
Klick-Klock, to J. C. Marshall of Chester, 
Mass. She has a record of 2:14} and was sired 
by Hambritonian, 2:20. A barn owned by 
Wallace Grew, about three miies from Ver- 
non, was totally destroyed by fire on Sunday 
last with all of its contents. It was insured 
for $200. Asa Hartshorn of Lebanon takes 
his milk to Randallsville to the shipping sta- 
tion. He takes over 500 lbs per day. 


Pawling, Dutchess Co—Nearly half the corn 
crop was unhusked when the snow came.— 
There are some boss dairies here. I. Warner 
has 90 to 100 cows and I. V. Ferguson 75. Their 
stables are as clean as many dwellings, beauti- 
fully whitewashed, with watering tub between 
each pair of cows. The milk is bottled with 
an equal amount of neatness and marketed 
daily in New York. Thus writes Agent Phelps, 
who is immensely pleased with this section 
and who reports farmers as more pleased than 
ever with the combined New York Homestead 
and AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

South Salem, Westchester Co a, Nov 23—Po- 
tatoes in outbuildings were badly frosted on 
the night of Nov 19.——Considerable corn to 
husk and other outdoor work to be done yet. 
——E. R. Bailey has some 800 or 900 cabbages 
to be marketed.—John A. Howe is building 
an addition to his house. 

Ulysses, Tompkins Co o, Nov 2%#—All farm 
crops secured and considerable plowing being 
done.—— Winter wheat looking well.——Sheep 
and young cattle quite low.——Farmers com- 
menced to draw pressed hay to market early 
and the work still continues. ——Roads bad 
most of the fall.——Dairy farmers are ‘elated 
over the establishment of a milk station at 
Trumansburg depot. Ground has been broken 
and a commodious building 115 feet long will 
be erected. 


The Status of Hog Butter under the injunc- 
tion secured by Armour & Co against the 
commissioner of agriculture, the commission- 
er is prevented from prosecuting Armour and 
his gang for selling hog butter in importers’ 
original unbroken packages if sold that 
company at a store each in New York, Brook- 
lyn, Buffalo, Albany and Utica over which a 
suitis pending. This injunction was granted 
to keep the laws null and void until the U S 
supreme court gave its decision between the 
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state officials and hog butter makers. By the 
sellers, interstate rather than state laws are 
claimed to cortrol the case. A similar case is 
expected to be decided by Massachusetts 
courts soon. The commissioner is now pros- 
ecuting users of oleo under Section 28, Chapter 
388, laws of 1893. These laws prevent keepers 
of public places from using hog butter in any 
form. While hog butter may be sold from one 
store each in the above mentioned cities until 
a decision is rendered, the commissioner can 
at the same time prevent the keepers of public 
institutions using the same and that is what 
he has been doing, notably at Albany and 
Troy where large quantities have been sold or 
given away. On notification efrom the com- 
missioner, users. gave the excuse they did not 
know they were violating the law. Such users 
have notified the department they would cease 
using hog butter and the cases have been 
amicably settled. The department has push- 
ed the matter steadily Aa should receive the 
encomium of the citizens of the state for its 
aggressive work. 


LONG ISLAND. 





Brook Haven, Suffolk Co qa, Nov 2#4—The 
drouth shortened all crops and at one time 
threatened to entirely destroy turnips, but late 
rains came in time to bring up the yield, and 
there will be shipped from ig neo by rail 
and water upward of 30,000 bu. arly returns 
were very satisfactory, but as soon as the Ca- 
nadian crop began to reach market the price 
dropped so that some have realized but 13c per 
bu. The potato crop is so short that growers 
should get 75c per bu to leave any margin, but 
heavy shipments from abroad under the re- 
duced tariff have supplied the market, so that 
the choicest lots will not return that price.—— 
Cauliflower growing is extending, it having 
been demonstrated that it can be grown here 
as successfully as farther east. Charles H. 
Warner and brother of Miller’s Place raised 
some this year and had an excellent crop of 
very fine quality. T. J. Davis of Mt Sinai has 
also been successful with it.——Forrest Ran- 
dall has grown very fine cabbage. Prices 
which have ruled low are now improving.— 
The canning business started last spring has 
been fairly successful but more capital is need- 
ed. Farmers seem willing to raise the produce 
at current prices. 

Mattituck, Suffolk Coa, Nov 24—Farmers 
are through digging potatoes. Market dull. 
——Corn mostly marketed. Yield is below the 
average. Growers are buyin sabbages 
which are small.—J. C. Well has torn 
down his old barn and is building a new 
one. R. L. Cary disposed of 11 horses in 
Patchogue recently at fair prices. 

Southold, Suffolk Co a, Nov 24—Farmers are 
cutting the cauliflower crop, prices holding 
good.——Corn about all husked.— Some pota- 
toes in the ground yet. Selling very slow and 
prices weak. 


Woodbury, Queens Co a, Nov 24—Farmers 
not done husking corn and cannot house the 
fodder on account of rains and foggy weather. 
——Since the turnpike has been macadamized 
to Jericho many are taking produce to the 
Brooklyn market.—Prices are not very good. 











CONNECTICUT. 





Baltic—Corn is nearly all husked and is a 
ood crop notwithstanding the dry weather. 
q few have not finished digging their potatoes. 
Pastures are quite green. There is still a de- 
mand for more cows to ship west. Eggs are 
scarce and high. Apples are rotting b 
Dr Stanton moves to Boston next week. 


Coventry—The people of this place were 
saddened to learn of the death of Dr M.B. 
Bennett which occurred at his home in Bristol, 
last week, after a brief illness with pneu- 
monia. He practiced medicine here for a 
number of years and had many warm friends. 
—Mr Minor from Bolton, engaged to cut 
wood for W. 8. Vinton, has rented the old 
Pomeroy tavern. 

East Hartland—Hartland stands second to no 
town of its size in agriculture and general in- 
dustry. W. L. Hayes raised 98 bu of corn on 
one-half an acre, H. J. Gates 180 0n one acre 
and others have good crops. Many fields of 
turnips, cabbage, etc, were covered with snow 
and some corn and potatoes were out. One 
of the industrious young ladies of this town, 
Miss Jennie Emmans, has caught a fox, a wild- 
cat, three coons and a large owl that measured 
6 ft from tip to tip of wings. 


Fairfield—D. M. Banks has built a large hen- 


house.—— Work has begun on the new dairy- 
man’s house at Vernafarm. Hezekial Banks 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


has been ocuay py cutesioninins the land he 
pom | bought of Mrs Davis. Work on acad- 
emy hill is delayed on account of stormy weath- 
er.——Prices of produce are low, not much be- 
ing sold, waiting for higher: prices. 

Greens Farms—Arthur C. Taylor was buried 
from his late home on Turkey hill Sunday 
afternoon, Nov 18. Mr Taylor was one of the 
best known men in this section, was born in 
this place 61 years ago and educated at the 
Greens Farms academy and New Haven. In 
early life his father kept a large boardin 
house and for a time Mr Taylor was connecte 
with it, but that business not being agreeable 
to his tastes, he embarked into farming which 
he continued until his death. He was one of 
the largest producers in Connecticut and rais- 
ed a variety of crops for market, such as 
onions, potatoes, hay, strawberries, fruits, etc, 
and his fields was always models of neatness, 
his many barns being every year filled to over- 
flowing. He was for 30 years an active mem- 
ber of the farmers’ club and a generous sup- 

orter of the church of which he was and 

is whole family are members. He leaves a 
widow and five children. 


Killingly—Potatoes in many places not all 
dug and corn not in.——Apples are said to be 
rotting badly.—Eggs are 34c per doz. Some 
flocks of hens are reported as not laying well 
this month.——Prescott Aldrich is having a 
new house erected. 

Naugatuck—Fall work is about all done, al- 
though a number of farmers had their turnips 
frozen inthe ground last week.——There are 
several pairs of fat oxen in town, but buyers 
are scarce. Poultry sells for 14c per lb, dress- 
ed hogs 6c, eggs 40c per doz, potatoes{60 to 75c 
per bu. 


Sterling—Hog-killing is in order now on the 
farm. A. L. Corey killed a spring pig last week 
which weighed 353 lbs. Matthew Blanchard, 
just over the Rhode Island line, killed four 
spring pigs recently that weighed 1245 lbs.—— 
Eggs are high.—Some who had young stock 
off to pasture had to go after them in the ear- 
ly November snow.—— Winter apples are rot- 
ting badly and should be disposed of even at 
low prices. It is a puzzle for the farmer to 
know what to do with cows along in years, as 
no one wants cow beef. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





INSTITUTES FOR COMING TWO WEEKS. 


Lycoming, Hughesville, Dec 3-4 
Butler, Butler, Dec 4-5 
Center, Port Matilda, Dec 45 
Lycoming, aoe Station, Dec 5-6 
Butler, Slippery Rock, Dec 6-7 
Center, Millheim, Dec 6-7 
Lackawanna, Dalton, Dec 10-11 
Bucks, Richboro, Dec 11-12 
Venango, Clintonville, Dec 11-12 
Lackawanna, Moscow, Dee 12-13 
Wayne, Newfoundland, Dec 12-13 
Franklin, Greencastle, Dec 13-14 
Allegheny, Castle Shannon, Dec 13-14 
Venango, Coopersburg, Dec 13-14 

Dec 14-31 


Wayne, Pleasant Mount, 

Farmers to Help Make Laws—The farmers 
of the state have been fortunate in securing an 
unusually large representation in the legisla- 
ture which convenes in January. It is stated 
that 62 of the legislators chosen are members 
of grange and farmers’ alliance organizations. 
Five are members of the state board of agricul- 
ture. Among leading questions to receive con- 
sideration at the hands of the coming legisla- 
ture will be a new revenue or tax bill, the oleo- 
margarine fraud, tuberculosis and others of 
equal importance to agriculturists. 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


State Grange Meetings to Occur. 
810; J. A. Newcomb of Golden secretary. 
8-10; Henry E. Loomis, Glastonbury. 
12; W. W. Seeders, Farmington. 
3 E. Taylor of Flora secretary. 
; J. Henry Walker of Adams. 
Thomas Keady of Dunlap, secretary. 
Dec 11-13; E. Patten of nox secretary. 
Dec 11-13; George Black of Olathe, avereteey 
—Dec ll, 12; John A. crewsing, Church Hi 

18; F. A. Allen, Auburn Nains. 
1l, 12; W. B. Sands, Baltimore, secretary. 
Dec 11-13;: W. C. Jewett, Worcester. 
11-18; Miss Jennie Buell, Ann Arbor. 
Dec 18-20; Mrs A. J. Adams, Minneapolis. 


¢ 11, 12. 

Dec 11-13; J. R. Cantlin, Webster. 

ec 18, 19; E. C. Hutchinson, Milford. 
18, 19;qM. D. Dickinson, Woodstown. 
Dec ll, 12; H. T. J. Ludwig, Mt Pleasant. 
F. A. Akins, Sandusky. 

11-13; R. H. Thomas, Mechanicsburg. 

an 15, 16; N. T. Reynolds, East Greenwich. 

13; 'D. D. Howe, Burlington. 

T. 8. Stadden, Wadesville. 
-13; E. G. Pound, Evansville. 


RR 

NEW YORK. 
Broome county grange will meet in Bingham- 
ton Tuesday, Dec 11, at 10a m for the election of 
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officers. Delegates'to the state grange will alse 
be selected at this meeting. 

* Floyd (Oneida) grange, No 665, loses Frank Van- 
derhoof, assistant steward, who has gone to Des 
Moines, la, to reside. At the last meeting pre- 
vious to his departure, the grange gave a dinner 
in his honor. is friends also gave him a sur- 

rise at his home, where he was presented a beau- 

iful Oxford Bible. 

Some weeks ago the secretary of Stockholm 
Depot grange, No 538, was asked to correspond 
with the state director of farmers’ institutes 
with a view to having one held at Winthrop. Di- 
rector Smith granted a one-day meeting which is 
to occur Dec 15. By a unanimous vote the grange 
decided to ask Gov-Elect Morton to appointa Mr 
Wieting, a farmer and granger, state commis- 
sioner of agriculture, The grange believes that 
the farmers’ interests are better understood and 
looked after by a practical farmer than by a 
lawyer and Brother Wieting’s candidacy is bein 
indorsed by many local grange workers as we 
as officials of the state grange. Sisters J. B. 
Hardy and Jane Weller, editors of the Grange 
Recorder, presented aspicy paper, Grange day 
will be observed Saturday, Dee 1. The ladies 
will provide dinner and the lecturer a program 
for the occasion, 

Wright Settlement (Oneida) grange, No 706, held 
its first harvest fair and festival in its hall Nov 
16. The attendance was large, six granges being 
represented. The show of vegetables and fruits 
was fine. A squash exhibited by Brother Nelson 
of Lee grange weighed 180 lbs. At the close of the 
meeting, he cut it and sold the seeds at 3c eaeh. 
During recess an excellent dinner was served, 
after which G@. W. Jones announced the prize 
winners. 

Golden Sheaf grange, No 587, of Hannibal enter- 
tained a goodly number of guests from Bowen’s 
Corners at their recent meeting. Under the head 
of good of the order, the lecturer introduced 
Brother Haskins, who welcomed the guests, Sis- 
ter Hutchins responding. An interesting literary 
program was then rendered, followed by a short 
recess and refreshments. After recess visiting 
members furnished a short program,thus complet- 
ing the evening’s entertainment. 

The topic for discussion at the next meeting of 
Waterville (Tompkins) grange is What kind of 
grain is most profitable for the farmer to raise 
and what most unprofitable? 

Madison grange, No 716, held its last regular 
meeting Tuesday evening, Nov 20. As prearrang- 
ed the married sisters gave the Thanksgiving 
feast beginning at 7 o’clock. The grange hall was 
beautifully trimmed with evergreens and con- 
tained three long tables. At9o’clock the grange 
was called to order by Master Allen and the regu- 
lar order of business gone through with including 
the voting in of one new candidate. Two young 
ladies received the third and fourth degrees. 
Deputy Frank Smith of Poolville assisted Master 
Allen in the degree work. The new candidate 
was introduced and initiated in the first and sec- 
ond degrees and at 12 o’clock the meeting ad- 
journed. 

The December meeting of the Steuben county 
council will be held with Bath ys e, Tuesday, 
Dec ll, The biennial election of officers occurs 
at this meeting and each grange is requested to 
be represented. 

Erieville (Madison) grange,» No 605, celebrated 
Pomona and Ceres day, Saturday evening, Nov 17. 
The meeting was the most successful one held for 
some time. 

The November meeting of Deposit grange was 
held at the residence of J. T. Briggs and son. “Din- 
ner was served by the hostess and ladies of the 
sane. The subject Shall we patronize the con- 
densery with ensilage and brewery grain prohib- 
ited as teed? was thoroughly di d. The 1 
sion arrived atewas that dairymen who do not use 
silage had better patronize the condensery, while 
those using ensilage should by all means ship 
their milk. Election of officers occurs at ,the De- 
cember meeting. 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or eXchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this c to fe 
on this e and under this heading in the MIDD 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

«The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, ora number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Limegnaen to ae inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pear! type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








ANTED—Farm to_rent or work on shares, a os 
2 sn man. Best references. Address, N. W., Knox- 
oro, N. ¥. 





HOROUGHBRED BRONZE TURKEYS for sale by 
WILLIAM H. AKIN, South Cambridge, Wash. Co., N. Y. 





) SALE—Black Langshan {Cockerels, $2.50 each. BOX 81, 


way, N. J. 
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Another Hop Year Begun. 


The new hop year, as might be expected, 
started out on a rather small scale and at low 
prices. The export business during the month 
of September, the first of the new year, amount- 
ed to only something over 260,000 lbs when last 
year over a million pounds were exported in 
the same time. The average price was 1l\c as 
compared with 25c a year ago. Imports have 
increased and the first month of the year finds 
a shipment of 10,694 lbs at a total value of over 
$3000 where last year only a little over 3000 lbs 
were shipped into this country for which 
slightly over $1000 was paid. Referring, how- 
ever, to the import business of the last five 
years, we find a gratifying reduction in the 
amount of hops required by the United States 
from other countries. For the five years from 
89 to ‘93 inclusive, the average imports 
amounted to 1,195,120 lbs. During the 12 
months ending June 30, ’M, the imports were 
480,415, adecrease from the five years’ average 
of 710,705 Ibs. This reduction is especially no- 
ticable in shipments from Germany from 
which the bulk of imported hops comes. From 
that country the decrease of the '% shipments, 
as compared with the average forthe five years 
noted, is nearly 3,000,000 lbs, the total value of 
which was something over $700,000. These facts 
indicate that United States is becoming more 
independent of its competitors in the hop in- 
dustry. The amount of imported hops remain- 
ing in warehouses Sept 30,’94, was put at 130,770 
lbs, a reduction from last year of about 22,000 
lbs. This is also an encouraging fact. The 
tables following show the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST’s monthly statement of exports and im- 
ports: 

WHERE OUR HOPS WENT TO. 





Sept, '™. Sept, ’93. 
Pounds Value Pounds Value 
U Kingdom, 171,472 819,386 966,169 $244,271 
Germany — _ 3,480 2 
Other Europe, = =- 5,794 66 
Brit North Amer, 15,103 1,975 7,710 1,510 
Mexico, 1,604 169 4 2 
Central America, 4,420 611 531 133 
Cuba, — 550 137 
Porto Rico, 700 76 50 M4 
San Domingo, o a rh) 19 
Other West Indies, 746 110 92% 187 
South America, 3,63 421 640 167 
Brit Australia, 28,850 3,453 6,584 1,383 
Brit Ind and E Ind, 29,006 3,300 11,260 2,500 
Other countries, 5,030 755 4,727 1,098 
Total 260,468 30,256 =—-1, 009,497 253,905 
Equal to 1,447 baies. 5,608 bales. 
Average price, il.6e 25.Le 


IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES. 


September, 1894 1893 
= a Pa stun 
alue, 4 
Average value, 33.9 32.7 





An American Hop Growers’ Convention. 





Pacific coast hop planters are waking up to 
the fact that production must be limited or 
they will be ruined. Our enterprising corre- 
spondent, James Hart of Christopher, Wash, 
favors us with a loud call foraction. He urges 
that hop growers in every locality on the coast 
meet at once and elect a delegate for every 25 
growers, to meet at Sacramento Jan 8 to con- 
sider their interests. He figures that the aver- 
age demand onthe United States is for only 
240,000 bales of hops, and that the increased 
acreage on the coast is likely to make the '95 
crop over 300,000 bales. Of course with a fair 
foreign crop, such over-production would be 
ruinous. We by all means urge the New York 
state hop growers’ association to join hands 
with Mr Hart and send a delegation to the con- 
vention proposed. 


The English Hop Trade. 


England did a heavy business in hops dur- 
ing October as compared with the previous 
month. Herexports of domestic hops were 
over five times greater than in September and 
larger than a year ago. This looks well alone, 
but a glance at the imports puts the matter ina 
different light. Nearly 31,000 ewts against not 
quite 5000 cwts in September and 10,000 cwts 
greater than last year. These are the export 
figures. The imports exceed the total exports 
by 28,000 cwts. Fully half and perhaps more of 
the hops shipped into England come from the 
United States. The inference is plain. Eng- 
land has a very small proportion of choice 
hops, yet her brewers require them and failing 
to obtain such in their own country, buy them 
abroad. Why should not prices advance if 
growers do their part? The appended table is 





the official statement of the English govern- 
ment arranged for comparison; 
ENGLAND'S FOREIGN TRADE. 
Imports into 
Exports from -Cwts of 112 lbs -——Value in £—, 
1304 1n93 1892s 1893 1802 

Imports in Oct, 30,528 = 20,63) 40,091 106.600 107,470 204,535 

* 10m to Oct al, 107,721 132,484 1.2,342 524,657 726,151 541,944 
Exports, Eng, Oct, 2,522 1,620 1,392 = 6,689 «11,042 10,398 

= Foreign, zo3 407 124 «1,408 = 2,477 560 


* total in Oct, 2,78 2,087 1,516 8.097 13,519 10,958 
Exports, Eng, 10 m, 9,685 5,231 3,465 52,740 36.955 24,430 
“ Foreign, 10 m, 6,033 5,628 3,701 20,848 27,245 21,°22 
* total, 10m, 15.718 10,859 7,166 73,588 64,190 46,352 
Net imports, Oct, 28,043 18,548 38,575 94,503 93,951 193,577 
” Wm, 92,003 121,625 105,176 451,069 661,961 495,592 











Reports from the Plantations. 


NOTES FROM THE NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

OTSEGO (Otsego), Nov 23—More hops have been 
sold at this place last week than ever before ina 
single week. James F. Clark, Hiram E. Kinne, 
Mortimer H. Wedderspoon, A. A. Wood, William 
Shults, Menzo A. Van Horn, William Thayer, 
James D. Potts, Alfred Wilcox and many others 
let go at from 10% to 12\4c, the latter figure for M. 
H. Wedderspoon’s 120 bales of superbs. Low 
grades are neglected. 

BOUCKVILLE (Madison), Nov 24—There is no per- 
ceptible change in the condition of the hop mar- 
ket here, as but few sales have been made since 
election. Newton Livermore sold at 7e and An- 
drew Cameron sold 40 bales at 7c p th. The 
price of hops has reached a point where growers 
who can afford to hola them refuse all offers 
made now, believing that future prices will be 
higher. Hops cannot be profitably grown here at 
the prices now offered. 

ONEIDA (Madison), Nov 24—There is practically 
nothing new in the hop market in this vicinity, the 
condition remaining the same as for several weeks 
past. The usual price talked is 7c, while for a 
strictly choice article 4% to le better may be made. 
O. M. Kuox, as agent for Dorwaldt Bros of Albany 
has brought several hundred bales lately and E, 
C. Dorwaldt has been here several times making 
shipment to brewers. Other dealers have made 
some purchases, but they do not appear very anx- 
ious and are able to take their own chances at sub- 
stantially their own price. There are more offered 
every day than can find buyers. The fact that 
several hundred bales were destroyed this week 
by fire makes no appreciable difference with the 
desires of buyers to replace them, There are still 
hops enough left to supply all demands and the 
must go at such prices as the customers are will- 
ing to offer. There is talk that many farmers 
will decrease their acreage the coming year. In 
the fire of Nov 21 the storehouse of Snell & Whit- 
man was entirely destroyed with its contents, 
Frank H. Brownell had 112 bales of hops in the 
building, A. J. Barber 8 and N.C. S8teinkaupf 40. 
The hops were well insured. 

NOTES FROM PACIFIC COAST YARDS. 

LIBERAL (Clackamas), Ore, Nov 17—Hops are 
moving slowly. There is really no market 
even at present figures, 3% to 4% per lb. Many 
things seem to combine against the grower this 
season. Most of crop of ’94 has been sold or ship- 
ped away, few growths being held here. 








The Hop [ovement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
NEw YORK, Nov 27—Since the improvement 
two weeks ago the market has held wpin about 
the same tone as noted at that time. The princi- 
pal feature in the market is the comparative 
searcity of finest high grade hops which are held 
firmly. Exporters are generally very particular 
buyers and home brewers as a rule want a pretty 
= article. In interior New York the prices 
nave been quoted as high as 1244c for “superbs,” 
but this is an extreme price and rarely obtained. 
From European markets no change is reported, 
about the same conditions prevailing as in the 
home market. 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER LB. 

Nov 21 Nov 24 Nov 26 

State NY crop 4 choice, 


} 10@!2e 10@i2 -10@12 
es * med to prime, a9 s@y 
“ os ¢ 5s, 7 Kat 5@7 
“ « “ 93 choice, 6@7 6a7 6@7 
“ “ = com to prime, 3@5 3@5 3@5 
« “ old olds, 2@3 2@3 
Pacific ' choice, 10@12 10@12.- W@12 
« * med to prime, x 
p< ; choice, a 3 Re 4 
* com to prime. . : 3455 34@5 
Bavarian, new, - ‘ serie Eb a oe 
Bohemian “ be 28 B@23 2% 
Altmarks, “ 19@21 19@21 =: 19@21 


SHIPMENTS MADE IN NEW YORK STATE. 

In this table we give the movement of hops 
from the plantations, showing shipments at vari- 
ous points as especially reported to this journal 
from Nov 17 to Nov 2: , 


From Shippers Destination Bales 
Hyndsville, T.E Dornett, New York, 45 
« H. 8. Karkar, - 13 
Cobleskill, T. E. Dornett, be 69 
“ John 8. Hutte = 44 

beg John H. Tator, “ 32 
Total, 203 
Previously pepesees, 5728 
Total season from Sept 1, 5931 


THE FOREIGN MARKET. 

LONDON. By Cable to American Agriculturist.— 
There has been a good deal more activity in the 
—_ market this week. There is a firmer feeling 
= a are coming pel pe ne more 

reely. ops on spot are quo cheaper than in 
the United cates. : ™ 





THE HOP CROP AND MARKET 


N Society 


women often feel 
the effect of too 
much gayety-- 
balls, theatres, anil 
teas in rapid 
succession find 
them worn out, or 
“run-down” by 
the end of the sea- 
son. They suffer 
from nervousness 
sleeplessness and 
irregularities. The 
smile and good 
spirits take flight. It is time to accept 
e help offered in Doctor Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription. It’s a medicine which 
was discovered and used by a prominent 
physician for many years in all cases of 
‘female complaint’’ and the nervous dis- 
orders which arise from it. The ‘‘Pre- 
scription’ is a powerful uterine tonic and 
nervine, especially adapted to woman’s 
delicate wants for it regulates and promotes 
all the natural functions, builds up, invig- 
orates and cures. 

Many women suffer from nervous pros- 
tration, or exhaustion, owing to congestion 
or to disorder of the special Section The 
waste products should be quickly got rid 
of, the local source of irritation relieved 
and the system invigorated with the ‘‘ Pre- 
scription.’” Do not take the so-called 
celery compounds, and nervines which 
only put the nerves to sleep, but get a 
lasting cure with Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription. ‘ 


‘“*FEMALE WEAKNESS.” 


Mrs. WILLIAM HOOVER, of Bellville, 
Richland Co., Ohio, 
writes: ‘‘I had been 
a great sufferer from 
‘female weakness ;’ gf 
I tried three doc- § 
tors; they did me 
no good ; I thought 
I was an invalid for- 
ever. But I heard 
of Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription, 
and then I wrote to 
him aan he told me 4 
just how to take it. ‘ ; 

took eight bottles. aX : Se Wj 
I now feel entirely’ Dele a aL 
well. I could stand Mrs. Hoover. 
on my feet only a short time, and now I do 
all my work for my family of five.” 


CHOPPERS 


ATTENTION! 


A8K FOR THIS AXE, 
USE NO OTHER. 
Wood-ch try the 


Keily Perfect Ax 


It will cut more wooa 
than any other are. 
The scoop in the blade 

keeps it from sticking in 

the wood, and makes it 
cut deeper than any other 
axe. Ask your dealer for 
it. Send us his name 

he don't keep it. It is the 

Anti-Trust Axe. 


Ke:ly Axe Mfg.Co 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 






































Free 


fertilizers in the winter time—— 

freight paid. Write for particulars, 

giving references and shipping point 
POWELL FERTILIZER & CHEM. CO, 


Powell’s Fertilizers, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





Don’t get Eggs-cited when we tell you that hens do 
Eggs-actly as well in winter as in summer if their rations 
are Eggs-tended by using 


O. K. FOOD. 
An Eges-cellent Appetizer. 
Cures Egge-haustion.. 
Makes hens Eggs-tremely profitable. 
Sample Bag One Doilar. 
Ga" Send for our new catalogue. 
Cc. A. BARTLETT, 
Worcester, Mass. 


RED POLLED CATTLE. 


G. P. 8QU. Ny; Marathon, N. Y. 























MILK PRODUCTION AND 


THE MILK PROBLEM AND MARKET. 


More Views From the Producers. 

The plan for the milk producers’ union propos 
ed in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Oct 20, has fail- 
ed heretofore because it did not go far enough. 
The association should aim tosell jto the dealers 
of New York city and vicinity all the good milk 
they will pay a fair price for, and no more. Sell 
to every dealer at the same price and sell to 
none but responsible men unless they give good 
security. When this is done the question of milk 
production is solved. Suppose we should adopt 
the following plan: Milk producers who furnish 
condensed milk factories keep at home Saturday 
night’s and Sunday morning’s milk for about 

_four months and think it no hardship, as it onl 
makes one day’s work making butter once eac 
week and thereby they get a half cent a quart 
more for their milk. Now if all producers would 
keep back one days’ milk each week it would 
take the surplus from the market. Allowing 24,- 
500 cans daily average, it would take out of every 
day’s shipment 3500 cans, should it be required to 
use up the surplus. To illustrate the beneficial 
results of keeping back one day’s milk: 
Suppose a producer sends 6 cans a day, that is 42 
cans a week,at say 80c acan ;he would receive $33.- 
60 for the week. If he held back one day’s milk, 
shipping only 36 cans per week ata half cent ad- 
vance or $1 per can he would receive $36, besides 
the butter from the 6 cans kept back, say 22 lbs 
at 18c or $3.96,and 10c a can for the buttermilk 60c, 
making in all $40.56, as against $33.60, or a net gain 
to the producer of about $7 a week, or to be exact 
$6.96. here is no question that shortening the 
supply 3500 cans a day (when necessary) would 
keep the price at least a half cent higher than at 
present and give the milk producerstequal chance 

. With the milk exchange to fix a fair price. To 

obviate the objections of keeping back an entire 
day’s supply for acustomer using all your milk, 
the producer could easily obtain (on the days he 
holds back his milk) enough to supply his cus- 
tomer’s wants from the surplus of those not hold- 
ing back on that day. This could easily be ar- 
ranged between neighbors or at the shipping 
point or it might be advisable at large shipping 
points to starta creamery to use up the surplus 
each day, and it is a question if it would not pay 
better to make butter and put upin pound pack- 
ages that sell readily at from 25 to 30e ® fb than 
toship the milk._{[W. A., Golden Bridge, West- 

chester Co, N Y. 

I sell milk from 20 to 40 cows and think nothin 
will regulate the price but supply and demand. 
As long as more milk is shipped than needed, 
prices will be low. Such milk will be sent and 
nothing can prevent it. bet 8 Because it pays at 

resent prices. Our cows calve Sept1l. We milk 
vefore daylight and after dark at night, so the 
milking costs nothing, and doa full day’s work 
between. The cows go dry in the spring and I de- 
vote my energies to crops and berries. The trou- 
ble is that too many depend on milk alone.—{M. 

C. Dean, South Canaan, Ct. 

Close observation shows that our farmers who 
have shipped milk to New York have lost heavily 
in one way or another. In the long run _ will it 
not be more profitable to support a co-operative 
creamery and save carting, loss of cans, skimmilk 
and other little leaks, which more than eat up 
the extra receipts from selling whole milk? These 
creameries have come to stay, and the sooner our 
farmers come to their support, the better for all 
concerned.—(H. L. H., East Canaan, Ct. 


The New York Milk Market. 


Thesupply has rather exceeded the demand and 
as a consequence weakness was developed. Mild 
weather in the country and the recent advance in 
the price to 34,c ® qt resulted in’an enlarged sup- 
ply with dealers talking a return to the old price 
of 3c with the advent of December. The demand 
for platform milk has been anything but urgent, 
with the price around $1@1 25 can of 40 qts, the 
weakness being particularly noticeable on milk 
coming in over the Erie road. 

Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N ¥ 
and Putnam railroad to High Bridge during the 
periods named were as follows: 

Week of *Nov 18 Nov ll Nov 4 Oct 28 Oct Sept 





Whitsons, _ _- - 3 78 
Hammonds, 40 33 4l 40 159 151 
Merritts Cor, 125 118 121 129 531 600 
Kitchawan, 105 101 119 114 444 443 
Croton Lake, 120 115 115 107 404 388 
Yorktown, 475 454 496 517 1981 2416 
Almawalk, 180 184 89 197 796 816 
West Somers, 171 170 186 180 730 732 
Baldwin Place, 549 522 544 519 1983 1776 
Mahopac Falls, 239 241 261 244 1028 1306 
Mahopac Mines, 174 168 178 169 696 713 
Lake Mahopac, 157 146 148 131 475 412 
Crafts, 150 149 161 158 581 499 
Carmel, 194 183 «62530 265 —Ss«d20091 928 
Brewster, 70 76 78 80 319 286 
Stormville, 299 «281 «= 291295123807 
Poughquag, 522 «514 560 ~=—sB7 2163 1914 
Pawlings, 14 12 12 12 47 57 
Reynoldsville, 644 624 666 650 2583 2367 
Paterson, 95 113 lil 112 431 410 

Totals, 4,323 4,204 4,430 4,489 17,568 17,099 


a eases bottled milk from Amawalk and 268 from 
Carmel. 

No change took place last week in the sur- 
plus price, which remains at $1.67 p can of 40 
qts. Receipts by the railroads and from all 
other sources in 40-qt cans for the week ending 
Nov 26 were as follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


N Y, LE & West R R, 27,924 id 202 
N Y¥ Central, 16,950 119 652 
N Y, Out & West, 19,634 527 = 
West Shore, 7,064 179 375 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,939 175 156 
Del, Lack & West, 39,650 1140 _ 
N Y¥Y & Putnam 4,450 _— a 
New Haven & i, 6,971 37 - 
H R “T” Co, 6,63? 543 - 





Lehigh Valley, 2,735 55 _ 
Long Island, 1,256 _ — 
N J Central, 1,495 30 - 
Other sources, y25 - - 
Total receipts 151,225 3,658 1,379 
Daily average, 25,204 609 229 


The Boston Milk Market. 

Receipts are running lighter, and there is a 
prospect that November’s surplus will be less 
than for the corresponding month last year, 
when the net surplus was reported by the con- 
tractors’ association at 44,000 cans of 814 qts, out of 
total receipts of 728,155 cans, and a gross surplus 
of 103,493 cans. Massachusetts farmers are still 
kicking over the legal standard for milk. 

In response to a call of the Boston contractors, 
the milk producers of Oakham, New Braintree, 
Hardwick and Barre met at Barre Plains Nov 10, 
making the largest gathering of farmers seen in 
alongtime. D. Whiting & Sons were represent- 
ed by Mr George Whiting andC. Brigham & Co 
by Mr Tower. Such meetings are very beneficial 
to both contractors and producers. Several Barre 
farmers whose milk has been condemned as be- 
low the standard, and would only be taken for 
what it was worth for butter, are making it up at 
home with very satisfactory results. It has been 
proved that milk sometimes analyzes below the 
— in total solids, while very rich in butter 

ats 





Spitzenberg Apples.—S. P.P., Green Co, N Y: 
We have no doubt that you can successfully grow 
both a prerinage and Newtown Pippin apples, if 
you will use the proper measures to bring it 
about. If youareinahurry to have fruit, you 
may top graft thrifty bearing trees with cions of 
these two sorts. When they begin to bear, -give 
your orchards a liberal supply of potash and 
phosphates, and spray eggs A with Bordeaux 
mixture, as often as the conditions seem to re- 
quire. 





Grafting Large Chestnut Trees.—D. Mix, Erie 
Co, Pa: In grafting large chestnut trees oreven 
those with stems as large as a man’s wrist, the 
grafts are likely to make such a vigorous growth 
that they are hable to be blown out by wind dur- 
ing mid-summer and autumn. On smaller stalks 
the new shoots can be tied to stakes and the 
breaking off at the junction prevented, but this is 
impracticable on larger stocks, and the only way 
to avoid loss from such causes is to resort to 
pinching off the ends of the young shoots, and 
this may have to be repeated several times during 
the season. On July 20th we measured several 
leaves on a cion of the Paragon chestnut set 
April 20th on a strong stock, and found several 
eighteen inches in length and from four to five 
inches broad. The total length of the new wood 
including lateral shoots was over fifteen feet, and 
all from the one terminal bud on the cion. 





MARKET : [15] 40% 


Catarrh in the Head 


Often leads directly to consumption, and con- 
sumption, as every person knows, is al- 
most necessarily fatal. Therefore catarrh 
should be checked at once as a most danger- 
ous disease. If you have catarrh in the 
head, do not waste time and money in the 
use of local applications, but take Hood’s 


[J 00d’s Sarsa- 
aa | 


parilla 
Sarsaparilla which will 
purify the blood and ( ures 
thus by removing the 2eeee 
cause, will absolutely 
and permanently cure catarrh. This has 
been the experience of thousands and it 
will be the experience of all whodaithfully 
use Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable. 25c. 








CHEAP Not affected 
STRONG WATER PROOF, by gases. 
No Rust nor Rattle. Soviet by Patent method, 
A Durable Substitute for Plaster on walls. 
Water Proof Sheathing of same the 
best and cheapest ir. the market. Write for &e. 
The FAY MANILLA ROOFING CO., CAMNDEN.N. J. 
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yOFI! 
DIRECT TO You 
63. SEGLER ST. NILES. 
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¥ 
HORSE CAO REVIEW 
Issued Dec. 18 next, Elegant illustrations of the great- 
est harness horses. Magnificent supplements for fram- 











{gente wenges—4 ial terms, } lee Ly 4 edition 
noludin, mas NO & year. n or iree 6am) 
eo SHE HORSE REVIEW C0. Obicags Tit” 





Our Pumps Have Automatic 
Agitators and Do Best Work. BY 
Everybo: 
logue an 
struction 4c. Circulars 


FIELD FORCE PUMP Ce., | 
100 Bristol Ave, Lockport, N. ¥. 








WIRE AND MACH 








ta YOU CAN MAKE MONEY _&} 
rapidly and safely, with small investments. Write 
Austin Shaw & Co., Stockbrokers, 60 & 62 Broadway, 
N. ¥. City. Exchange Members. AHighest References. 

















SEND FOR 
| KEEPERS ‘CULTURE. 
Bp 4, Bandcomely diostrated BEE SUPPLIES 


FREE. THEA. I. ROOT CO., Medina,O. 





Chinese Golden, Silver, Lad 
Pheasants ! Pheasants ! Amherst, Reeves, Verslocion, 
Swinhoe and Ringneck Pheasants for sale. A s 
MORRISON, Gardener Mr. Schieffelin’s place, 
P. O. Box 48, Tarrytown, N. Y¥. . 





HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM 
WITH THE MODEL 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR. 

Th nds in Suc- 


SIMPLE, PERFECT, and 
A SELF-REGULATING. 
Guaranteed to as 
percentage 
le atless 

Bon ant ether Wneebere? 
Send 6c, for Mus. Catalog. 














Peerless Incubater & Brooder Co., - Quincy, IIL 





SHOEMAKER'S POULTRY ALMANAC 


maroc ye over 70 illustrations in colora, 
es and recipes for all known 
diseases in poultry; also valuable hints on poul- 
try raising. Full information and prices on all 
leading varieties. Finest moneene Poultry 






Book ever issued. Sent postpaid Sets toany 
address. C. € SHOEMAKER. a ATLAS 





TREES {GOLD plum, SPLENDOR prune, Van 
0 DEMAN quince—choice of 
Burbank’s 20 Milliom “new creations.”” STARK 
Trees PREPAID everywhere. SAFE ARRIVAL fiat 
anteed. The“great nurseries” save you over HALF. 
Millions of the best trees 70 years’ experience can 

row; they “‘live longer and bear better.’’—Sec. 
Torton, STARK.B 3, Louisiana,Mo., Rockport, lil. 











I will send FREE 32 new 
called the ‘Western Settler 
It tells all about it, 


Emer rriverdritiertyvrey 
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SPRY oF tHe NEWS. 


What Conditions Will Japan Impose? 


The fall of Port Arthur, pronounced impreg- 
nable by European engineers and garrisoned by 
an army of 20,000 trained by foreign officers and 
regarded as the only effective soldiery in 
China, opens the road to Moukden, from 
whence the Japanese army can enter Pekin al- 
most at pleasure. Asa military achievement 
the capture of Port Arthur by an assault which 
lasted 36 hours is one of the most brilliant tri- 
umphs of modern warfare. Its fall will carry 
consternation throughout China and may en- 
danger the existence of the ruling dynasty, 
which, it is understood, has already dispatched 
an envoy to Japan to treat for peace. That 
Japan’s terms will be severe, probably humil- 
iating, is not to be doubted. Her position is 
analogous to that of Germany in the Franco- 
Prussian war in 1871, and, as in 1871, peace will 
probably be concluded by the cession of valua- 
ble territory and the payment of an enormous 
indemnity. Japan will undoubtedly insist 
upon holding its vantage ground until China 
fulfills all conditions. The terms will include 
the abandonment by China of all claims over 
Corea and the payment of a sum equivalent to 
Japan’s war expenses. What further conces- 
sions of money or territory China will be asked 
to make is a matter of conjecture, but Japan 
will likely demand heavy pecuniary indemnity 
and the island of Formosa. 

a 

The Middle States.—Dr Parkhurst believes 
that the New York police force should be re- 
constructed on a military system,with one man 
at its head who should be responsible only to 
the mayor. Dr Parkhust favors Supt Byrnes’ 
removal. 

A Philadelphia life insurance company has 
been owindiied out of $10,000 by one Holmes, 
aided by a St Louis lawyer, both of whom are 
under arrest, as is the beneficiary of the policy, 
a Mrs Pitzel. A mystery surrounds the death 
of Pitzel, who is believed to be in concealment. 
It is also surmised that Holmes may have 
murdered Pitzel fearing that he would dis- 
close damaging information about certain busi- 
ness transactions. 

Suit has been begun against Brooklyn, N Y, to 
compel it to pay for work on a mammoth stor- 
age reservoir at Milburn which is useless as it 
does not hold water. The contractor claims 
that $12,000 is due him. Thecity has acounter 
claim of $61,000 for failure to complete the work 
within specified time. 

The Shoe and Leather bank of New York cit 
has been robbed of over $350,000 by Samuel C. 
Seely, one of its bookkeepers, whose where- 
abouts is not known. The thefts extended 
over a period of 10 years and were accomplish- 
ed by fictitious balances, the proceeds being 
credited to an accomplice named Baker, who 
is said to have secured all but $11,000 of the 
stealings. Baker’s body was found floating on 
the Sound and it is thought that he committed 
suicide. 

Charles Hart has confessed that he murder- 
ed the Good children, Elsie and Ashley, who 
were horribly mutilated in the woods near 
Pusitiog, oO. 

United States Commissioner Shields has de- 
cided that Lee Yuen of New York city must be 
deported as a Chinese laborer. Lee was a ci- 

armaker and was one of 65 shareholders ina 

rm which the government claimed had been 
created to evade the law. Commissioner 
Shields’ decision may mean the deportation of 
hundreds of Chinese. 

At the Col Coit investigation at Columbus, 
O, last week, a mass of evidence, pro and con, 
was adduced, after which the court adjourned 
until Dec 4. The defense testified that the 
mob had plotted to blow up Washington court- 
house with dynamite. Citizens of Washing- 
ton Court House said had the militia shown 
meee courage there would have been no trou- 

e. 


Col Fellows in the Toils.—District Attorney 


Fellows has been 5 4 members of good 
ew York with neglect 


government clubs of 


OUR 


STORY OF THE 


of duty in that he has failed to bring to speedy 
trial many who are languishing in jail under 
indictment for criminal offenses. Gov Flower 
has directed Col Fellows to show cause why 
he should not be removed from office. The 
committee of 70 of New York city is working 
to secure the appointment of a deputy attorney 
general to prosecute certain cases, including 
violators of election laws. 


Electricity on the Erie Canal.—The latest 
scheme for the improvement of the Erie canal 
is to do away with the series of locks near Co- 
hoes and build at a short distance from them a 
steel lock 140 feet high, which would furnish 

ower to aid in towing canal boats by electric- 
ity. The lock would also increase the water 
power of Cohoes, and it is possible that the 
water in its descent would form a source of 
power which would generate suflicient elec- 
tricity to propel all boats between Albany and 
Cohoes and perhaps farther west. The state 
engineer will recommend the appropriation of 
$1,000,000 for the improvement. 


Rubinstein, the Composer, Dead.—A brilliant 
light in the musical world has _ been extin- 
guished in the death at Petershof, Russia, of 
Anton Rubinstein, the famous pianist and 
composer. His career was remarkable. He 
was born in Russiain 
1829 of Hebrew pa- 
rents and early ex- 
hibited marked musi- 
eal talent, being 

laced under Villoine 
or instruction when 
but six years old. At 
the age of 12 he went 
Paris with his teach- 
er, who, failing to 
secure admission for 
his pupil to the con- 
servatoire, boldly in- 
troduced the young 

jianist to the Paris- 
an public in \the con- 
cert room where he 
favorably impressed 
Liszt, then in the 
hight of his fame. The name of Rubinstein 
was soon established and he was taken to Ger- 
many, Holland and Sweden. After teaching 
in Berlin and Vienna he returned to Russia 
and in 1862 founded the national conservatory 
of music in St Petersburg. Tchaikowsky 
was one of many famous students. In 1867 he 
resigned the directorship of the conservatory 
preferring to give concerts, but in 1887 he re- 
sumed the position. Never has a musician 
been tendered the ovation which Rubinstein 
received in 1889 when the 50th anniversary of 
his first public appearance was celebrated in 
St Petersburg. Rubinstein visited the United 
States in 1872-73 and his later years were de- 
voted to writing operas, the best known of 
— are The Maccabees, The Demon and 
ero. 








“Reign of Terror in Indian Territory —A mod- 
ern band of forty thieves known as the Cook 
gang has of late been supreme in Indian Terri- 
tory, which is evidently the rendezvous of nu- 
merous other bandits. The outlaws go from 
place to place and after robbing a victim gen- 
erally murder him in cold blood. On account 
of the extent of conntry and the sparseness of 
its population the opportunities for this kind 
of depredation are unexcelled. It is almost 
impossible to guard a train sufficiently to pro- 
tect passengers and United States troops are 
needed to suppress outlawry. Muskogee in 
particular has been harassed by desperadoes 
and the citizens of the town have subscribed a 
fund for defense. All suspected persons will 
be arrested and if any resistance is made they 
will be shot down. Several towns on the 
southern Kansas border have organized com- 
panies for protection against outlaws from In- 
dian Territory. 


Build Up American Shipping—At the recent 
launching of the American steamer St Louis at 
Philadelphia, President Cleveland emphasized 
anew the urgency of the repeal of navigation 
laws, which, enacted a century ago, deny the 
protection of the United States navy to Ameri- 
can-owned ships not built and registered in 
this country. he United States pays annu- 
ally from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 to foreign 
bottoms for doing its over-sea transportation, 
and the chances are that if it had its own ships 
plying to the leading seaports of the world 
they would find new and larger markets for 
American products. The early passage of a 
free ships bill by congress would give a new 
impetus to American enterprise. 

An event which naval circles will follow 
with interest will be the test of speed which 
Admiral Meade, commander of the North At- 
lantic squadron, intends to make between the 
armed cruiser Columbia and the Teutonic or 
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Majestic when one of the latter vessels starts 
for Europe. The Columbia is not so long as 
either the Teutonic or Majestic, but has three 
screws, though Admiral Meade holds {that a 
third screw is simply an expensive experi- 
ment. 

Another McGlynn Case, Perhaps.— Archbishop 
Corrigan has canonically admonished Father 
Thomas J. Ducey not to 
attend further sessions 
of the Lexow commit- 
tee. Replying, Father 
Ducey says that he has 
given his promise to at- 
tend the sessions when 
not prevented by duties 
; and that he in no way 
transcends his rights as 
a priest by his interest 
in the Lexow investiga- 
tion. He also asks 
Archbishop Corrigan 
under what canonical 
rules he is forbidden to 
attend the sessions. 
Father Ducey denoun- 
ces as a silly rumor the 
story that he has at- 





CORRIGAN. 
tended the investigation as the representative 


of the holy see. 


New England Notes—The New England oil 
company of Somerville, Mass, is the latest con- 
cern to do battle with the Standard oil com- 
pany. The Standard monopoly has adopted its 
usual tactics of annoyance. The New England 
company’s books have beenstolen and its car 
tanks unloaded on the way from Pennsylvania 
and refilled with oil of a poorer quality. 

Vermont’s fourth municipality, Montpelier, 
has been established by the lagichnouse. 

The William Rogers manufacturing com- 
pany of Hartford, Ct, has brought suit for $25,- 
000 against a Wallingford tirm for using its 
trademark. A long and bitter fight is ex- 
—— A large proportion of the spoon 

ylanks used in the United States are made in 
Wallingford. 

A scamp who has been making a living out 
of widows and orphans of soldiers in the vicin- 
ity of Greenfield, Mass, has been sentenced to 
five months’ imprisonment. He represented 
himself as an agent of the government, desir- 
ing to place army clothing to sew, and stated 
that the government required that the sewing 
machines of operatives be examined. He in- 
variably claimed that each machine was in 
need of repairs for which he charged $2. 

Augustus G. Wesley, one of the most prom- 
inent citizens of Cottage City, Martha’s Vine- 

ard, has confessed setting fire to the Wesley 

ouse in that town for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the insurance of $18,000. The property 
was assessed at $7000. 








Current Topics.—Russia has signified her in- 
tention of sailing war ships from the Black sea 
through the Dardanelles into the Mediterra- 
nean, and it is believed has a tacit understand- 
ing with Turkey and England. By various 
treaties the straits has long been closed to 
war vessels. 

Chicago’s police, like New York’s, are no 
better than they should be, and a bill will be 
introduced in the Illinois legislature placing 
the police force and all other city departments 
under the control of a civil service commission. 
Such a bill was defeated two years ago, but 
present conditions are thought to be more fa- 
vorable. The city has begun a policy of re- 
trenchment. Hundreds of men have been dis- 
charged from the public works department, and 
Chief of Police Brennan has requested com- 
manding officers to report for dismissal the 
ey of officers least efficient, regardless of 
rank. 

Salvador Franch, the chief conspirator inthe 
plot by which 30 persons lost their lives 
through dynamite bombs in a Barcelona 
(Spain) theater, was garroted last week Wed- 
nesday. He scoffed religion to the last. 

In response to his call for bids for $50,000,000 
of government bonds Secretary Carlisle has re- 
ceived offers for three times that amount of 
securities, one syndicate desiring to take the 
entire issue at 117.077. In case this offer 
is accepted the government will pay a little 
Jess than 3 per cent interest on the money. 

The Pacific railroad legislation will be 
among the most interesting contests of the 
coming session of congress. The peculiarity 
of the California law under which the Central 
Pacific road was incorporated brought about 

ethe personal liability to the gpvesnenes of the 
stockholders of that road. he passage of the 
Reilly bill will be vigorously opposed by many 
who believe that to extend the Pacific railroad 
debt would be not only granting new power to 
already enriched and debt delinquent monopo- 
lies, but also creating a novation by which all 
old liabilities would be lost. 



































New Books on Our Table. 





The Grape Culturist, a treatise on the culti- 
vation of the native grape ($1.50*) by Andrew 
8. Fuller isa new, revised and enlarged edi- 
tion, published by the Orange Judd Co. Prob- 
ably no one writer on horticultural topics has 
been more popular and more deservedly so 
than Mr Fuller, the author of this book. His 
books have been standards in their various de- 
partments for many years. He has had, to 
begin with, the special knowledge necessary 
for the work, and he has that other great essen- 
tial, an infinite fund of patience and_persist- 
ency, enabling him to delve and dig in intel- 
lectual paths until he has found what we all 
desire to know. He has had further the happy 
knack of writing in a popular vein. While his 
work is scientific in the highest sense of the 
word, it is free from any technical redundancy 
and is easily comprehended by the everyday 
reader or student. Thirty years ago the first 
edition of this book was given to the public 
and through all these years it has had a steady 
sale. But changed conditions, progress in the 
matter of fungicides and insecticides, and the 
multiplication of varieties have all combined 
to make the new edition both desirable and 
necessary. It should be in the hands of every 
grape grower, whether an amateur or a vine- 
yardist of high degree. 

Government Publications.—The secretary of 
agriculture at Washington, D C, has just pub- 
lished the bound volume of his annual report 
to the president, including detailed reports 
from the chiefs of the various divisions. By 
authority of the secretary there has also been 
issued the following useful reports, which may 
be obtained by addressing him: Investigations 
by the bureau of animal industry concerning 
bovine tuberculosis, with special reference to 
its prevention and its diagnosis by tuberculin 
and othewise (B7). Report by the division of 
chemistry (B 41) on the extent and character of 
food and drug aduiteration. Rainfall and snow 
of the United States, compiled by the weather 
bureau to the end of 1891, with 23 annual, sea- 
sonal, monthly and other charts (BC atlas). 
The division of entomology has prepared its 
circular 5 on the carpet beetle or buffalo moth, 
describing the general appearance and method 
of work, distribution, natural history and hab- 
its of this pest, with remedies. The division of 
botany describes in its circular 2 the characters 
of nut grass, modes of distribution, comparison 
with the chufa plant, and the remedies for the 
grassy weed. The division of vegetable pa- 
thology has selected bordeaux mixture as the 
subject of & pamphlet (B 6) on fungicides, be- 
cause this solution of copper sulphate and lime 
is now more used than any other fungicide, 
and because there cen be no question that in 
cheapness, efficacy and harmlessness to both 
animals and green plants, it exceeds all other 
remedies for fungus diseases. 





The Scotch Terrier and the Irish Terrier ($1) 
is the title of an interesting little volume by 
James E. Green of West Medford, Mass, in 
which he has compiled a mass of information 
pertaining to these popular breeds of dogs. 
One of its most valuable features is a descrip- 
tion and scale of points of the breeds, which 
should be in the hands of those who breed or 
admire them. 


Valuable Station Reports.—The 14th annual 
report of the Néw Jersey state agr’l experi- 
ment station for 1893 is of special interest to 
citizens of that state. The 12th annual report 
of the New York agr’l experiment station is an 
exceedingly interesting report which should 








*The asterisk (*) after the price of a book means 
that it will be sent postpad J Orange Judd 
Company, 52 Lafayette place, N Y, on receipt of 

rice. This is headquarters for all books pertain- 
ng to agricalture and rural pursuits; large illus- 
trated catalogue sent on request. 


OUR LIBRARY OORNER 


be in the hands of every farmer who can secure 
it. Its record of its exhibit at the Columbian 
exposition, the best and most complete of any, 
is of unusual interest. The sixth annual re- 
port of the agr’l experiment station of Cornell 
university is a valuable compilation of experi- 
ment and research. 


Progress of Education.—_From the bureau of 
education at Washington have been received 
the following: The History of Education in 
Connecticut, by Bernard C. Steiner; History 
of Education in Delaware, by Lyman P. Pow- 
ell; Higher Education in Tennessee, by Lucius 
Salisbury Merriam, Ph D; Higher Education 
in Iowa, by Leonard F. Parker, professor of 
history in Iowa college. These contributions 
to American educational history are extremely 
valuable and complete. They show the grad- 
ual growth of the school system from the old 
methods into the free school system, the vari- 
ous laws affecting them, their struggles and 
their triumphs. The books are finely illus- 
trated and are of especial value to all interest- 
ed in educational matters. 


The People of the Mist, ($1.25) by H. Rider 
Haggard, is published by Longmans, Green & 
Co, New York city. Probably no one modern 
writer has been more successful in his chosen 
field of fiction than Mr Haggard. Most of us 
have been fascinated by his tales of wonders 
outrivaling the Arabian Nights in their mys- 
teries. We have delved in King Solomon’s 
mines with-him, we have wandered with Al- 
lan Quatermain and been thrilled by the 
startling episodes in Montezuma’s Danghter, 
and now we have a new sensation in the Peo- 
ple ofthe Mist. Like all of Mr Haggard’s 
books it is clean and wholesome in tone. 





Government Gift Books.—Publications of the 
US dept of agri, for October, which may be 
had on application to the sec of agri at Wash- 
ington, include the following: The Carpet Bee- 
tle or Buffalo Moth, a circular giving the ap- 
pearance and method of work, distribution, 
natural history and habits, and remedies; In- 
vestigations concerning Bovine Tuberculosis, 
with special refercnce to diagnosis and preven- 
tion (bulletin No7 bureau of animal industry) ; 
Bordeaux Mixture as a fungicide (bulletin No 
6, division of vegetable pathology herein 
treated because it exceeds all other fungicides 
in cheapness, efficacy, and harmlessness to 
both animals and plants; Insect Life (Vol 7, 
No 1), of which the leading contents are the 
cranberry girdler, two parasites of important 
scale insects, the buffalo tree hopper, the straw- 
berry weevil, the hen flea, cotton insects in 
Missi#sippi, a Lecanium infesting blackberry, 
a new species of Pezotettix;—The Journal of 
Mycology (Vol7, No 4), containing treatment 
of pear leaf blight in the orchard (illustrated), 
experiments with fungicides to prevent leaf 
blight of nursery stock, prune rust (illustra- 
ted), preliminary notice of afungous parasite 
on Alerodes citri, an improved method of ma- 
ing bordeaux mixture, a new method of treat- 
ing grain by the Jensen process for the preven- 
tion of smut; Report on the extent and charac- 
ter of food and drug adulteration (bulletin No 
41, division of chemistry); Nut Grass (circular 
No 2, division of botany), giving description, 
modes of distribution, comparison with chufa, 
and remedies. 





Publications Received.—The 9th annual re- 
port of the U S Commissioner of Labor on 
building and loan associations; Quarterly re- 
port of Kansas state board of agriculture, treat- 
ing of experience in feeding wheat to farm ani- 
mals (F. D. Coburn, secretary, Topeka, Kan); 
Album of views on the seed farms of D. Lan- 
droth & Sons, Philadelphia; Report of Michigan 
state board of agriculture for 1893 (Ira H. But- 
terfield, Agricultural College, Mich, secretary) ; 
Volume 12 of the Holstein-Friesian herd book, 
containing the records and pedigrees of bulls 
from 19,451 to 20,802 and cows from 32,271 to 
35,439 (Frederick L. Houghton, secretary, 
Brattleboro, Vt); Biggles Berry Book No 2, of 
the Biggle farm library, published by Wilmer 
Atkinson, Philadelphia; Annual report of the 
U S sec’y of agr’] for 1893; Sixth annual report 
of the Cornell university experiment station, 
Ithaca, N Y; Transactions of Wisconsin’s state 
agr’l society for 1894 (J. M. True, [secretary, 
Madison). 
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Three Good Smiles. 


“Ef you wanter flattah er man’s vanity 
good,” says Uncle Eben, “‘tell’im he ain’t got 
none.”’ 








An Irishman, getting into a tramcar, found 
one place vacant, which he proceeded to oc- 
cupy. “Sure,’’ he said, “I came just in the 
nick of time. Arrah! if I was to come in now 
I shouldn’t find a seat in the car.” 





“Are you going to vote the straight ticket, 
dear?” ‘‘The straight ticket? Do you mean to 
say that any of them are cut on the bias?” 











THE ONLY PERFECT 
Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen :—I commenced the ust of Mel- 
lin’s Food some three weeks ago, and find it 
better than all others I have used; em | 
is thriving wonderfully upon it, rd 
recommend its use to all my friends. 
Mrs. JASPER L. BROWN. 











Tyler, Tex. 
Gentlemen:—I am using your Mellin’s 

Food for babiez, I find it better than any- 

thing else. Rev. C. ©. WILLIAMS, 


SEND for our book, “The re and 
Feeding of Infants,”? mailed 


Free to any address. 
Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 










rhe: 
Owen 
Electric 
Belt nets Se tees 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


The latest and only scientific and practical Electric Belt 
made for general use, producing a genuine current of 
Electricity, for the cure of disease, that can be readily 
feltand regulated both in quantity and power, and ap- 
plied to any part of the body. It can be worn at any time 
during working hours or sleep, and 


WILL POSITIVELY CURE 


Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, 
General’ Debility, 
Lame Back, 








Sai? a’ ~=s- Constipation, 
, . Kidney Diseases, 


WITHOUT MEDICINE 


Electricity, properly applied, is fast taking the place of 
drugs for all Nervous, Rheumatic, Kidney and Urinal 
Troubles, and will effect cures in seemingly hopeless 
tases where every other known means has failed. 

Any sluggish, weak or diseased organ may by this 
means be roused to healthy activity before it is too late. 

Leading medical men use and recommend the Owen 
Beit in their practice. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue 


Contains fullest information regarding the cure of acute, 
chronic and nervous diseases, prices, and how to order in 
English, German, Swedish and Norwegian languages; will 
be mailed, upon application, to any address for 6 cents 
postage. 


The Owen Electric Belt and Appliance Co. 
Main Office and Only Factory, 
201 to°211 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Largest Electric Belt Establ’shment 
in the World. 





| Uention this paper. 
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- Dr Izard. 


By Anna Katherine Green. 
{ Copyrighted.) 

(This story began in the issue of last week. Back 
numbers will be furnished on receipt of 5c per copy, but 
new subscribers for 1895 will receive the paper free to Jan 
1, 1895, beginning with the issue of Nov 24.) 

PART Il. 
The Man with the Dog. 
III. 

On the first day of June, 1892, there could be 
seen ori the highway near the small village of 
Hamilton a dusty wanderer with a long beard 
and rough, unkempt hair. From the silver 
streaks in the latter, and from his general ap- 
pearance and feeble walk, he had already pass- 
ed the virile point of life and had entered upon 
or was about to enter upon the stage of decrep- 
itude. And yet the eyes which burned beneath 
the gray and shaggy brows were strangely 
bright, and had an alertness of expression 
which contradicted the weary bend of the head 
and the slow dragging of the rough shod feet. 

His dress was that of a farm laborer, and 
from the smallness of the bundle which he 
carried on a stick over his shoulder, he had 
evidently been out of work for some time and 
was as poor as he was old and helpless. 

At the junction of the two roads leading to 
Leadington and Wells he stopped and drew a 
long breath. Then he sat down on a huge 
stone in the cross of the roads and drooping 
his head gazed long and earnestly at the 
length of dusty road which separated him 
from the cluster of steeples and house roofs 





“WAS HE DREAMING, OR MERELY WEARY ?”’ 


before him. Was he dreaming or planning, or 
was he merely weary? A sound at his side 
startled him. Turning his head, he saw a dog. 
It was a very lean one, and its attitude as it 
stood gazing into his face with wistful eyes, 
was one of entreaty. 

“Come!”’ it seemed to say, and ran off a few 
steps. The tramp, for we can call him noth- 
ing else, though there was a dash of somethin 
like refinement in his look and manner, stare 
for a moment after the animal, then he slowly 
rose. But he did not follow the dog. Thedis- 
appointment ofthe latter was evident. Com- 
ing back to the man, he sniffed and pulled at 
his clothes and cast such beseeching looks up- 
ward out of his all but human eyes that the 
man though naturally surly was touched at 
last and turned in the direction indicated by 
the dog. 

“After all, why not?’ he murmured, and 
stroiled on after his now delighted guide, up 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


one of. the roads to a meadow terminating in 
an abrupt and rocky steep. 

“Why amI such a fool?” he stopped and 
asked himself when half across this stubbly 
field. But at the short bark of the dog and 
the irresistible wagging of the animal’s tail, he 
stumbled on again, influenced no doubt by 
some superstitious feeling which bade him re- 
gard the summons of this usually sagacious 
beast as an omen he dared not disregard. At 
the foot of the rocks he, however, paused. 
Why should he climb them at the bidding of a 
dog? But his guide was imperative, and pull- 
ed at his trousers so energetically that he final- 
ly mounted a short distance, when to hisgsur- 
prise he came upon a cave into the entrance of 
which the dog plunged with a short sharp cry 
of pleasure and satfsfaction. 

Hesitating to follow, the man stood for a mo- 
ment gazing back upon the town and the 
stretch of lovely landscape visible to the hori- 
zon. It was an outlook of great charm, but I 
doubt if he noticed its beauties. Some thought 
of an unpleasant and perplexing nature fur- 
rowed his brow, and it was with a start that he 
turned, when the dog, reissuing from the cave, 
renewed his blandishments, and by dint of 
bark and whine attempted to draw him into 
the opening before which he stood. 

What was in hiding there? Curiosity bade 
him look, but a certain not unreasonable ap- 
prehension deterred him. He finally, how- 
ever, overcame his fear, if fear it was, and fol- 
lowed the dog, that no sooner saw him start 
toward the entrance than he gave a leap of de- 
light and bounded into the cave before him. 
In another moment the man had entered also 
and was looking around for the helpless or 
wounded human being whom he evidently ex- 
pected to find. 

But no such sight met his eyes. On the con- 
trary he saw nothing but an empty cave, that 
is at first glance, though afterward he detected 
signs of the place having been used as a domi- 
cile and that at no recent date. In one cor- 
ner was a litter of boughs from which the cov- 
ering had manifestly been roughly torn, and 
in the ledges here and there were to be seen 
spikes of wood,upon which utensils had doubt- 
less been hung. 

He turned and kicked at the inoffensive 
beast who had lured him out of his path on 
such a fruitless errand. But the latter instead 
of resenting this harshness only renewed his 
previous antics, and finally succeeding by them 
in reattracting the man’s attention led the way 
to a remote corner of the cave where the 
shadows were thickest. Here he stood with 
his paws raised against jthe rocky sides, look- 
ing up over his head and then back at the man 
in a way which left no doubt as to his meaning. 

He wanted the man to climb, and when the 
man approaching saw the few rocky steps that 
had been hewn out of the wall, his curiosity 
was renewed and he lent himself to the effort, 
old as he was and tired with many a long hour 
of tramping in the summer sun. 

Above him he perceived a dark hole, and in- 
to this he presently thrust his head, but the 
darkness which he encountered was so impen- 
etrable that he would have instantly retreated 
had he not remembered the box of matches 
which kept guard with an old pipe in a certain 
pocket of his red flannelshirt. Taking out this 
box, he struck a match and as soon as the first 
dazzling flash was over perceived that he was 
in a small but well furnished room, stocked 
with provisions and containing many articles 
of domestic use. This so surprised him that 
he withdrew insome haste, though he would 
dearly have liked to have made some investi- 
gation into the old chest of drawers he saw 
there, and had one peep at least into the odd, 
long box which took up so much of the dark- 
ened space into which he had intruded. 

The dog was waiting for him below and at 
his reappearance leaped and bounded with de- 
light, and then lay down on the floor of the 
cave with such an fnviting wriggle of the tail 
that the man understood him at last. It was a 
lodging that the dog offered him, a lodging 
which might have been occupied by a former 
master, and which the faithful creature still 
watched over and hungered in, as his appear- 
ance amply showed. The man to whom a 
human being might have appealed in vain was 
grimly touched by this benevolent action on 
the part of a dog, and stooping quickly he gave 


him a short caress, after which he rose and 
stood hesitating for a moment, casting short 
glances behind him. 

But the temptation, if it was such, toremain, 
did not hold him long, for presently he mo- 
tioned to the dog to follow him, and issuing 
from the cave, began his weary tramp toward 
the town. The dog, with fallen tail and droop- 
ing head, trotted Slowly after him. And this 
was the first adventure which met this man in 
the little town of Hamilton. 

Iv. 

That night five men sat on the porch of the 
one tavern in Hamilton. Of these one was the 
landlord, a spare, caustic New Englander who 
understood his business and left it to his wife 
to do‘the agreeable. Of the remaining four, 
two were the inevitable loungers to be found 
around all such places at nightfall, and the 
other two wayfarers who had taken up lodg- 
ings for the night. The dog lying at the feet 
of one of these latter tells us who he was. 

The talk was on local subjects and included 
more or less of gossip. Who had started it? 
No one knew; but the least interested person 
in the group was apparently the man with the 
dog. He sat and smoked, because it was the 
hour for sitting and smoking, but he neither 
talked nor listened,—that is, to all appearances 
—and when he laughed, ashe occasionally did, 
it was more at some unexpected antic on the 
part of the dog than at anything which was 
said in his hearing. But he was old and no- 
body wondered. 

The last subject under discussion was the en- 
gagement of a certain young lady toa New 
York medical student; ‘“‘Which means, I take 
it, that Dr Izard will not continue to have full 
swing here,’ observed one of the stragglers. 
“Folks say as how her people won’t hear of her 
leaving home. So he’ll have to come to Ham- 
ilton.” 

“Tshan’t lend him my old body to experi- 
ment on, if he does,” spoke up the surly land- 
lord. “Dr Izard is good enough for me.” 

“And for me. But the women folks wanta 
change, they say. The doctor is so everlasting 
queer ; and then he’s away so much.” 

“That’s because he is so skillful that even 
the big bugs in Boston and New York, too, I 
hear, want him to pass on their cases, He’s 
not to blame for that. Great honorI say, not 
only to him but to all the town.” 

“Great honor, no doubt, but mighty incon- 
venient. Why, when my wife’s sister was took 
the other night I run all the way from my 
house to the doctor’s only to find the door clos- 
ed and that everlasting placard up at the side, 
‘Gone out of town.’ I say it’s a shame, I do, 
and no other doctor to be found within five 
miles.” 

“You ought to live in Boston. There they 
have doctors enough.” 

“Yet they send for ours.” 

“Do you know,” another voice spoke up, 
“that I had rather go sick till morning or 
have one of my folks sick than take that road 
up by the churchyard after 10 o’clock at night. 
I think it’s the gloomiest, most God-forsaken 
spot I ever struck in all my hfe. To think of 
a doctor living next door to a graveyard. It’s 
a trifle too suggestive, I say.”’ 

“IT wouldn’t care about that if he wasn’t so 
like a graveyard himself. I declare his look is 
like a hollow vault. If he wasn’t so smart I’d 
a sent forthe Wells doctor long ago. I hate 
long white faces, myself, no matter how hand- 
some they are, and when he touches me with 
that slender, cold hand of his, the shivers go 
all over me so that he thinks I am struck with 
a chill. And so I am, but not with a natural 
one, I vow. If we lived in the olden times and 
sucha man dared come around the death-beds 
of honest people such as live in this town he 
would be called a wizard and burnt at the 
stake or——”’ 

“Come, I won’t hear such talk about a neigh- 
bor, let alone aman who has more than once 
saved the lives of all of us. He’s queer; but 
who isn’t queer? He lives alone, and cooks 
and sleeps and doctors all in one room like the 
miser he undoubtedly is, and won’t have any- 
thing to do with chick or child or man or wom- 
an who is not sick, unless you except the vil- 
lage’s protegee, Polly Earle, whom everybody 
notices and does for. But all this does not 
make him wicked or dangerous or uncanny even. 
That is, to those who used to know him when 
he was young.” 

























































































“And did you?” 

‘‘Wa’al, I guess I did, and a handsomer man 
never walked Boston streets, let alone the 
lanes of this poor village. They used to say in 
those days that he thought of marrying, but he 
changed his mind for some reason and after- 
ward grew into the kind of man you see. Good 
cause, I’ve no doubt, for it. Men like him 
don’t shut themselves up in a cage for noth- 
ing.”’ 

“But—’ 

“Don’t let us talk any more about the doc- 
tor,’’ cried the lodger who did not have a dog. 
“You spoke of a little girl whom everybody 
does for. Why is that? The topic ought to be 
interesting.” 

The landlord, who had talked more than his 
wont, frowned and filled his pipe, which had 
gone out. ‘‘Ask them fellers,” he growled; 
“or get my wife into a corner and ask her. She 
likes to spin long stories; I don’t.” 

“O, I don’t care about asking anybody,” 
mumbled the stranger, who was a sallow-faced 
drummer with a weak eye and a sensual 
mouth. “I only thought——” 

‘She isn’t for any such as you, if that’s what 
you mean,” volunteered the straggler, taking 
up the burden of the talk. “She has been 
looked after by the village because her case 
was ahardone. She was an only child and 
when she was but four her mother died after a 
long and curious illness, of which no one un- 
derstands the cause, not even now, and three 
days after her father ——”’ The dogyelped. As 
no one was near him but his master, he must 
have been hurt by that master, but how it was 
impossible to understand, for neither had ap- 
peared to move. 

“Well, well,” cried the sallow young man, 
“her father——” 

“Disappeared. He was last seen at his wife’s 
funeral; the next day he was not to be found 
anywhere. Fourteen years ago and no news of 
him yet.” 

* And the child?” 

“Was left without a soul to look after it. But 
the whole village has taken her in charge and 
she has never suffered. She has even been ed- 
uc&ted, some say by Dr Izard, but for this I 
won’t vouch, for he is a perfect miser in his 
way of living and I don’t think he would trou- 
ble himself to help anybody, even a poor 
motherless child.” 

‘Well, if he has spent a penny for her in the 
past, I don’t think he will be called upon to 
spend any in the future. I heard yesterday 
that she has come into a pretty property, and 
that, too, in a very suspicious way.”’ 

“What's that? You have? Why didn’t you 
tell us so before? When a man has news, I say 
he ought to impart it and that without any ifs 
and ands.” 

“Well, I thought it would keep,” drawled the 
speaker, drawing back with an air of import- 
ance as all the habitues of the place pressed 
upon him, and even Mrs Husted, the landlady, 
stepped out of her sitting room to listen. 

“Wa'’al, it wont,’ snarled the landlord. 
“News, like baked potatoes, must be eaten hot. 
Where did you hear this about Polly Earle, and 
what do you mean by suspicious ?”’ 

“T mean that this money, and they do say it’s 
a pretty sum, came to her by will, and that the 
man who left it was a perfect stranger to her, 
someone she never heard of before, of that I’ll 
be bound. He said in his will that he left all 
this money in payment of an old debt to her 
father, but that’s all bosh. Ephraim Earle got 
all the money that was owing him two weeks 
before he vanished out of this town, and I 
say—”’ 

“No matter what you say,’”’ broke in the 
crabbed landlord. ‘‘She’s had money left her, 
and now she’ll get a good husband and make a 
show in the village. I’m glad on it, for one. 
She’s sung and danced and made merry on 
nothing long enough. Let her try a little re- 
sponsibility now, and return some of the fav- 
ors she has received.” 

“Did you hear how much money it was?’ 
timidly asked an old man who had just joined 
the group. 

“It was just the same amount as was paid 
Ephraim Earle for his invention a few days be- 
fore we saw the last of him.” 

‘‘Lord-a-mercy !”’ 

“And whieh ” 

“Now this is too interesting for anything,” 
exclaimed a female voice from a window over- 
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head. “Twenty thousand dollars, really? 
What aromance. I must run and see Polly 
this minute.” 

“Stop her!’’ came in guttufal command from 
the landlord to his wife. 

“And why should I stop her?” asked that 
good woman, with a jolly roll of her head. “In- 
stead of stopping her, I think I will go with 
her. But do let us hear more about it firs. 
What was the name of the man who left her 
this splendid fortune ?” 

“Abram Hazlitt. Somebody who lived out 
west.” 

From the looks that flew from one to the 
other and from the doubtful shakes of the head 
visible on every side, this was, as the speaker 
had declared, an utterly unknown name. The 
interest became intense. 

“T always thought there was something 
wrong about Ephraim’s disappearance. No 
man as good as he would have left a child like 
that of his own free will.’’ 

“What, do you think this man Hazlitt had 
anything to do—~” 

*“*Hush, hush.”’ 

The monition came from more than one pair 
of lips; and even the man with the dog looked 
up. A young lady was coming down the 
street. 

‘*There she is now.” 

“‘She’s coming here.”’ 

‘‘No; more likely she’s on her way to tell the 
doctor of her good luck.” 

‘Look, she has the same old smile.” 

“And the same dress.” 

‘‘Wa’al she’s pretty anyhow.’ 

“And such a sunbeam !”’ 

Yelp, went the dog again. His master had 
trod on his tail for the second time. Mean- 
while the cause of all this excitement had 
reached the walk in front of the house. Though 
she was tripping along in merry fashion which 
was all her own, she stopped as she met Mrs 
Husted’s eye, and calling her down whispered 
something in her ear. Then with a backward 
nod the young girl passed on and every one 
drew along breath. There was something so 
satisfactory to them all in her ingenuous man- 
ner and simple expression of youthful delight. 

She was a slight girl, and to those who had 
seen her every day for the last dozen years she 
was simply prettier than usual, but to the two 
or three strangers observing her she was a vis- 
ion of madcap beauty that for the moment 
made every other woman previously seen, for- 
gotten. Her face, which was heart-shaped and 
fresh as a newly-opened rose, was flushed with 
laughter, and the dimples which came and 
wont with every breath so distracted the eye 
that it was not till she had turned her lovely 
countenance aside that one remembered the 
violet hues in her heavily-lashed eyes and the 
hints of feeling which emanated from them. 
That with all the dignities of her new-born 
heirship upon her, she swung a white sunbon- 
net on her delicate forefinger was characteris- 
tic of the girl. The hair thus revealed to sight 
was of a glistening chestnut, whose somewhat 
rumpled curls were deliciously in keeping 
with the saucy poise of the unquiet head. Al- 
together a decided gleam of sunshine, made all 
the more conspicuously bright from the hints 
just given of the tragic history of her parents 
and the shadows surrounding the very gift 
which had called up all this pleasure into 
her face. 

“What did she say?’ whispered more than 
one voice as the landlady came slowly back. 

“She invited me to visit her, and hinted that 
she had something to tell me,’’ was the some- 
what important reply. 

“And when are you going ?’’ asked one more 
eager than the rest. 

“IT may go back with her when she returns 
from Dr Izard’s,’”’ was the cool and consequen- 
tial response. Evidently the landlady had 
been raised in her own estimation by the no- 
tice given her by this former little waif. 

“T wonder,’”’ someone now ventured, “if she 
is going to buy the big house over the doctor’s 
office. I noticed the windows were open to-day.” 

“Pshaw, and her father’s house lying idle?’ 

‘Her father’s house! Good gracious. Would 
you have the child go there?” 

“You make the chills run down me.” 

“Nobody would go into that house with her. 
It hasn’t been opened in fourteen years.” 

‘The more shame,” growled the landlord. 

“She’ll never have anything to do with that. 
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I’ve seen her run by it myself, as if the very 
shadow it cast was terrifying to her.” - 

“Yet folks thought it was a cozy home when 
Ephraim took his young wife there. I remem- 
ber myself the brass andirons in the parlor and 
the long row of books in the big hall upstairs. 
To think that those books have never been 
opened these fourteen years, nor the floors trod 
on, nor the curtains drawn back! I declare, 
it’s the most creepy thing of the whole affair.” 

“And how do you know that the floor hasn’t * 
been walked on, nor the curtains drawn, since 
we took the child out from her desolate corner 
in the old bed-room upstairs?’ suggested an- 
other voice in an odd, mysterious tone. 

“Because the doors were locked and the 
keys put where no one in the town could get at 
’em. We thought it best; there was death on 
the walls everywhere, and the child had no 
money to be brought up in any such a grand 
way as that.” 

“Folks as I mean don’t need keys,’’ mur- 
mured the other under his breath. But the 
suggestion, if it were such, was immediately 
laughed down. 

“You’re a fool, Jacob; we’re in the nine- 
teenth century now, the era of electric lights 
and trolley cars.”’ 

“T know; I know; but I’ve seen more than 
once on a dark night, the shifting of a light be- 
hind those drawn curtains, and once——” 

But the laughter was against him and he de- 
sisted, and another man spoke up—the lodger 
with the sallow face: “Why didn’t they sell 
the old place if the child was left as poor as 
you say ?”’ 

“Why, man, its owner might be living. 
Ephraim Earle only disappeared, you know, 
and might have returned any day. Leastwise 
that is what we thought then. Now, we no 
longer expect it. I wonder who’ll act as her 
guardian.” 

“She’s of age; she don’t need no guardian.” 

“Well, it’s a precious mystery, the whole 
thing. I wonder if the police won’t see some- 
thing in it?” 

“Bah, police! They had the chance at the 
thing, fourteen years ago. And what did 
they do with it? Nothing.” 

‘But now there’s a clue. This man Hazlitt 
knew what became of Ephraim Earle, or 
why did he leave that very same amountto his 
daughter ?”’ 

“Lor’ knows. She’s a taking minx and per- 
haps ” 

“Well, perhaps——”’ 

‘Hazlitt wasn’t his name; don’t you see?” 

This new theory started fresh talk and much 
excited reasoning, but as it was of the most 
ignorant sort, it is scarcely worth our while to 
record it. Meanwhile the twilight gave way 
to darkness and Polly Earle failed to reappear. 
When it was quite dark, the stragglers separ 
ated, and then it was seen that the man with 
the dog had fallen asleep in his chair. 

Someone strove to wake him. 

“Come, come, friend,’ said he; “you’ll be 
getting the rheumatizif you don’t look out. 
This isn’t the right kind of air to sleep in.”’ 

The old wayfarer yawned, opened his 
strange, uneasy eyes and hobbling to his feet 
looked lazily up and down the street. 

‘“‘What time is it?” he asked. 

“Nine o’clock,’”’ shouted someone. 

“Give mea drink, then I and my dog will 
take a walk.” And he drew out a worn wallet, 
from which he drew a dime, which he handed 
in through the open window to the now busy 
landlord. 

“Hot,” he croaked, “I’ve got chilly sitting 
out here in the dew.” 

The glass was handed him, and he drank it 
off with the ease of an accustomed hand. 

“T’ll be back before you lock up,” said he, 
and stepped down into the street, followed by 
the dog. 

“Seems to me I’ve seen that dog before,’’ re- 
marked someone. 

“Why, don’t you know him? That’s old 
Piper, the dead hermit’s dog. I wonder how 
this fellow got hold of him.” 

[To be continue d.] 








A man who resides near Rockland, Me, hasa@ 
small barn. A few years ago he had a big crop 
of hay, and one of his neighbors asked him 
what he was going todo with it. “I think,” 
said he, “that I’ll stack what I can outdoors 
and put the rest in the barn.” 
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Practical Suggestions for Dress. 


There are two particular styles of skirts, 
the gored and the fitted. The latter is a bit 
newer style and is usually made up lengthwise 
of the stuff, the 
selvage at top and 
bottom. The fit- 
ting about the 
hips is accom- 
plished by means 
of darts, and full 
gathers complete 
the back. A 
skirt to be sty- 
lish this winter 
must flare about 
the bottom and 
the fashionable 
width is from 
four to six yards. 
Very little dra- 
pery is seen and 
only little trim- 
ming is used on 
skirts. A great 
many of the bod- 
ices are made to 
be worn under 
the skirt with 
some kind of belt 
arrangement, but 
coat bodies are 
much worn. 

NEW AND PRETTY. The combina- 
tion of so many . different materials 
in one gown is a great aid to econ- 
omy. If the skirt of your last year’s 
evening gown is too scant use the silk of your 
gown for the front and sides and then putin a 
plaited back of chiffon or crepe-de-chine of the 
same color. Buy some of the wide accordion- 
pleated chiffon and making the waist of this 
there will be enough silk for full sleeves. 

Panels of velvet or. silk on either side of the 
front of a skirt are useful in making over old 
dresses, for they add a good deal to the full- 
ness of the skirt. 

If you have an old-fashioned black silk or 
satin packed away, bring it out and make an 
individual skirt of it, to wear a fancy waist 
with. Black satin and moire skirts are very 
stylish just now. 

A pretty waist can be made from any becom- 
ing shade of silk. It may be fulled with a nar- 
row heading into a round neck and drawn 
down under a satin ribbon belt with loops and 
ends on either side. On the front is a zouave 
jacket of lace—white, ecru or black—caught at 
the shoulders with ribbon bows. 

Crinkled materials on the crepon order are 
very popular. A navy blue crepon has wavy 
lines of black running through it. 

Narrow bands and bindings of fur are to be 
the favorite trimmings of winter gowns. Rows 
of plain braid are sometimes used above rows 
offur. The large sleeves of many gowns are 
braided all over in parallel rows of plain braid. 
Braided sleeves are quite a feature of winter 
gowns and they make any plain cloth dress 
elegant. 

A plain but effective gown has a plain full 
skirt of crepon and a full blouse of silk drawn 
down intoa belt of ribbon, decorated with 
rosettes which appear also on the ribbon collar 
and finish the sleeves. 

A large proportion of the new dress materials 
are of a fancy weave such as stars, polka dots, 
checks and stripes. Plaids are coming into de- 
cided favor for children’s school dresses, and 
many women are choosing them for every-day 
waists. 








Favorite Styles in Headgear. 
The new large hats have velvet or beaver 
crowns with felt brims. 
Three-cornered Napoleon hats are new dnd 
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very becoming indeed to young, pretty faces. 

English turbans and Spanish sailors are 
appearing in all the new autumn colors. The 
Spanish turban is most becoming to women 
with parted hair. It is thrown up at one side 
by a twist of velvet resting on the hair under- 
neath the brim. 

Dressy hats are made of satin and felt or 
chenille and felt braids. 

A good deal of lace is used in trimming felt 
hats, both in black and white. Wings, birds, 
tips and artificial flowers are also used. Ro- 
settes of tulle and lace are put on hats and bon- 
nets which have fur about the crowns. 

To wear traveling or shopping the English 
walking hat or Aipine hat is the correct thing. 
It is trimmed simply with a band of ribbon 
and a curled cock’s feather. 

The bengaline bonnet is the popular shape 
for the little folks. It fits the head closely 
and has a soft plaiting of lace and narrow rib- 
bon at the brim, in addition to a trimming of 
upstanding bows at the side. The close-fitting 
hood is edged with narrow fur, usually mink, 
and at the sides standing bows of ribbon. 

srown, black and green are the favorite col- 
ors for velvet hats. Velvet bows are always 
large with loops standing alone. 

All shapes and sizes are worn in hats, from 
the majestic picture hat to the little toque. A 
stylish large black velvet hat is trimmed with 
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When opened the case is 12 inches long and 
14 wide, which gives ample room for the safe- 
keeping of several nice scarfs. Make one or 
two of these cases; they are pretty and useful 
and will come handy for holiday gifts. 





To Make a “ Dinah.” 


ELLA ROCKWOOD. 





Take an ordinary brush-broom and fasten a 
wad of cotton to the top in the form of a head. 
Cut the best part from an old black silk mitt or 
glove, long enough to draw over the top, and 
come well down over the shoulders after sew- 
ing up the top or finger end of it. Trace, with 
oil or water colors, eyes, with white, two dots 
of red for nostrils, and just below them a good- 
sized pair of red lips, displaying between them 
a dash of white for the teeth. Draw the cloth 
well down and fasten with needle and thread. 
Take a piece of yellow silk a fourth of a yard 
square, cut diagonally across. One of these 
pieces is to be used as a shoulder cape or neck 
kerchief, the other for a turban. The edges 
will need to be blindstitched or hemmed. 

For the turban place the central point in the 
back well down from the top of the head, 
rounding neatly, and fasten with a few stitch- 
es. Bring the ends to the top of the head and 
tie in a single knot, leaving the ends loose, but 


To reproduce this design on a blotter, use 
heavy cartridge paper for the cover and 
sketch the decoration around the edge. Leave 
the white paper for the high lights, using in 
water color a wash of cobalt, lamp-black, and 
a touch of Naples yellow in the shadows. The 
center which is bright yellow, calls for cad- 
mium shaded with black and green, while the 
bright scarlet frill around the edge isin ver- | 
milion. Use Hooker green with a little cad- 
mium and black in the deepest tones for 
the stems and leaves, while a touch vf cobalt 
with the green will give the cool gray lights. 


The blossom has a 


calyx, which can be 


papery straw-colored 


painted with sepia, 


yellow ochre and a touch of Naples yellow. 





NARCISSUS DESIGN FOR BLOTTER OR HANKERCHIEF CASE. 


a band of ivory satin ribbon around the crown, 
knotted through a buckle and a profusion of 
black feathers. 

Bonnets of emerald green velvet trimmed 
with jet and sable are very fashionable. 

Violets and dahlias are the favorite flowers 
for hat trimming. Chrysanthemums also ap- 
pear in various colors. 





A Tasteful Necktie Case. 


F. H. P. 


Pale pink figured india silk covers this 
pretty case, and olive satin is used for the lin- 
ing. The word ‘neckties’ is embroidered 





with olive silk along one side of the pink cover, 
Between the covers are two layers of thick- 
soft cotton sprinkled with perfumed orris pow- 
der. A soft pink silk cord encircles the case, 
and a bow of olive satin ribbon covers the fas- 
tening, which is accomplished by means of an 
olive silk loop and a satin covered button. 


sewing all securely to the head. A brass ring 
fastened there serves as a means of hanging up 
the “Dinah” and two more, a trifle smaller, 
serve for earrings when sewed to the proper 
places. 

Before adjusting the neckerchief arms must 
be made by rolling pieces of another glove as 
large as a lead pencil and sewing fast to the 
sheulder on each side. They will need to be 
about a finger long, and are to be demurely 
crossed and secured by a stitch or two. 

For the skirt, a piece of red cashmere five 
inches deep, after the hem has been laid, is 
folded smoothly around the brush part of the 
broom and fastened to place in the back. A 
bit of white muslin answers for an apron, and 
Dinah is ready for the kerchief. This is sim- 
ply placed around the neck with the ends 
crossing in front, each one tucked under an 
arm and fastened at the side. 

This makes a useful as well as inexpensive 
present for the holidays and always creates 
amusement. It may be necessary to wind a 
bit of cloth around the neck part before draw- 
ing on the black, so it will fit neatly. Or the 
seam may be taken in deeper in the back at 
the neck. The glove being elastic, however, 
usually fits with very little trouble. Of course 
the brush part of the broom extends far enough 
below the skirt to answer every purpose as a 
clothes brush. 





Velvet collars in all shades and shapes are 
very popular this season. Some of these stocks 
have one large or two tiny buckles. 























Finger Bowl Doilies. 
















Small squares of the finest of fine linen are 
first hemstitched about, and then furnished 
each with a 
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This Novel Cover is Cute. 








A paper-covered novel by your favorite au- 


thor, 
r 
ive. 





encased in 
au home-made dec- 
orated cover, is a 
very appropriate 
remembrance to 
send a friend. 
Grass linen is 
the latest conceit 
for these covers 
and is really 
much more 
viceable than the 
white and cream, 
it forms a firm 
foundation for 
painting or em- 
broidery. Mag- 
azine covers that 
can be used 
from month to month will be found acceptable 
gifts. 
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Cider is Plenty.—Miss Vermont, home train- 
ing seems to have much to do with the habits 
of grown-up “‘boys,” and your complaint is not 
anew one by any means. Now, there is Jen- 
kins, down in Connecticut, who used to “throw 
his old hat on the floor.”’” But we hear little of 
it lately, since Sister Jenkins began training 
him. By the way, cider is plenty everywhere 
this year.—[Vermonter. 
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Jasmine’s Discoveries.—I want to thank 
Augusta Tuttle for her article on autumn flow- 
ers. I was pleased to learn that there is a 
pink and white variety of Lobelia cardinalis, 
also a white goldenrod, and shall look for them 
another year. I have learned the names of 
three wild-flowers this summer which were 
unknown to me before. They are Cypripedi- 
um, Celandine and Impaticus or wild balsam. 
For the benefit of others who, like myself, are 
interested, I will describe them. There are 
six species of Cypripedium or lady’s slipper 
in the northern United States. One of these, 
Cypripedium acaule, is probably the common- 
est of all and found on dryer ground than any 
other. The leaves are two, radical, and the 
naked scape rises from between them, bearing 
the large, rosy, purple flower. It is sometimes 


found of a pure white, and every shade be- ! 
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tween the two extremes may be found, but the 
pure white is very rare. It belongs to the or- 
chid family. The celandine belongs to the 
poppy family. The common variety is a pe- 
rennial with pinnate leaves, lobed leaflets and 
yellow flowers in simple umbels. It lowers 
from May to September. The root, stem and 
leaves when fresh, have a disagreeable smell 
and are full of a yellow juice, which is very acrid. 
Impaticus or jewel weed, often mistaken for 
celandine, belongs to the balsam family, grows 
in low, damp places, has upright, succulent 
stems, is many-branched, and grows from one 
to two or more feet high. It has yellow flow- 
ers spotted with orange and brown. The flow- 
ers are small. One petal is prolonged intoa 
spur. The seed pods, when ripe, burst at the 
slightest touch and scatter the seed to acon- 
siderable distance. The juice from the pound- 
ed stems is said to be a valuable application in 
cases of poisoning by poison ivy. Of the vari- 
ety known as Impaticus, Darwin wrote: 
“ With fierce, distracted eye Impaticus stands, 

Swells her pale cheeks and brandishes her 

hands 
With rage and 
alarms 
And hurls her infant from her frantic arms.” 


—([Jasmine. 


A Berkshire Picture.—The air is full of the 
odors of damp, fallen leaves and wet moss, 
and ringing with the calls of the bluejay, blue- 
bird, the chickadee and the red squirrel, and 
not least, the wind song through the half-bare 
tree tops. The beauty of the oaks is beyond 
compare. Some ofthe younger growth raise 
clumps of blood-red leaves against the June 
blue of the sky, and their deeply serrated edges 
are what make half their splendid beauty. 
From this royal color they graduate through 
every shade of red, bronze, reddish green and 
solid golden bronze down to almost a pale yel- 
low, but not the evanescent, fairy-like vellow 
of those slender wood maples. There is a spe- 
cial beauty for each tree, and nothing else can 
approach them in this, and yet, there is the 
white birch; though it has not such delicate 
sprays of goiden leaves, yet as it stands there 
on the hillside in groups bending its. glisten- 
ing white stems pliantly in the wind, shading 
briskly the ever-shivering little yellow leaflets 
of its delicately pinnacled tops, it seems at the 
moment there can never be anything half so 
beautiful, standing, as they often do, in high 
relief against clumps of solid bronze and crim- 
son oak shrubbery.—[A. Haviland. 

Shun Evil Companions.—We should select 
our literature to read as carefully as we would 
our intimate friends. We have no moral right 
to read base literature or that which gives a 
false view of life or futurity, no more than we 
have to associate with the outcasts or scum of 


hate; the astonished grove 





society. In selecting the books to read we 
should apply the old maxim, ‘‘Keep as far 


away from danger as you can.’’—[Ulysses R. 
Perrine, Eden Valley, N Y. 


The Sleeves Are Done.—There are a few homes 
I have seen where marriage was not a failure. 
Married life was a pleasure and home a haven 
of rest and happiness. Sister Jenkins, I en- 
joy your letters; they are right to the point, 
every time. Yousay just what you think and 
aren’t afraid either. Well, I promised to tell 
my decision about those sleeves. As the gown 
was for a middle-aged lady, and nary a ‘‘wed- 
ding gown,”’ I thought short sleeves wouldn't 
be just the thing, especially in cold weather. 
I put it off as long as I could, until I saw 
plainly that if that dress was ever finished 
something or someone must tackle those 
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sleeves so I arose one morning with a firm de- 
cision to do or die. The weather was dark and 
cloudy and I felt gloomy and desperate. I 
produced shears, cloth and pattern, and went 
for those sleeves with a royal will and a_ pur- 
pose true, and never stopped until I had them 
cut and sewed up. On the whole I have been 
successful, say nothing of some extra gray 
hairs and an occasional extra wrinkle. But 
when 1 try my next dress-making it will be 
when six yards of cloth will make the whole 
of two sleeves.—[Bachelor Harry. 





Dislikes Printed Portraits.—I think from re- 
sults that the rest cottage was a success. 
Seems to me Mrs Hulda has never had quite 
the praise she deserves. There are some who 
think the rates too heavy. Could they have 
done better? By the way, I am much opposed 
to the printer’s ink pictures, and (excuse me) 
am surprised at the number of intelligent men 
and women who allow their faces circulated 
for criticism. Were Il ever so famous I would 
be as decided against it as Miss Maria Parloa, 
whom I admire for this.—[Ignorance. 





Soap should always be laid on a shelf ina 
dry room. It should be bought in large quan- 
tities and well dried before using. 


Macaroni should be kept in a covered tin 
box. 


All Rugs when shaken should be handled by 
the middle and not the ends. 





The Inside of Jars can be cleaned by filling 
them with hot water, and then stirring ina 
teaspoonful or more of baking soda. Shake 
well, then empty the jar at cnce, and if any of 
the former odor remains about it, fill again 
with water and soda, shake well and rinse out 
in cold water.—[M. P. L. 





Just for Fun. 


An Irish judge had a habit of begging par- 
don on every occasion. One day as he was 
about to leave the bench the officer of the court 
reminded him that he had not passed sentence 
of death on one of the criminals, as he had in- 
tended. ‘‘Dear, me,’ said his lordship, ‘‘I beg 
his pardon; bring him up.” 





‘‘When I grow up,”’ said a little six-years-old 
philosopher, ‘“‘sha’n’t I feel strange for a day 
or two?” . 

“Theology isn’t religion any more than a 
fashion plate is a suit of clothes,’ remarked 
the Manayunk phiiosopher. 








Watts: So you don’t believe that the good 
die young? Potts: That used to worry me a 
good deal when I was young, but I know bet- 
ter now. 


“Why that worried, troubled face, 
Pretty maid, may I inquire? 

Has affliction left its trace? 

Some sad news by mail or wire?” 
Slowly shook the golden head; 

“No sir,” tearfully she said— 
“Punctured my pneumatic tire.” 


Theo is eight years old, and has been called 
upon to struggle with school examinations. 
The other day she rushed into the house and 
exclaimed to her brother: Oh, Cliff, we were 
examined in jography to-day, and one question 
was, ‘Why is Africa called the Dark Conti- 
nent?’ and I said, ‘because so many negroes 
live there.’ Do you think I’ve passed?” 











Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Reval 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 











MADE 


selling Beveridge’s Automatic 

«er Cooker. Best cooking utensil. 

can’t burn. No odor. Saves labor and 

a3 fuel, Fits anykind of stove. Agents 
wanted, either sex. (:o0d Pay. 

One agent sold 1730 in one town. 


————- Write CerEt, 
W.E.BEVERIDGE, Baltimore, Md. 
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BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equipments 
for Bands and Drum Corps. Lowest Prices 
ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 Tilustrations, 
mailed free; it gives Band Music and Instruc 
tions for Amateur Banc 


Is. 
LYON & HEALY, 22 Adams Street, Chicago. 














Prize-Winners in the Portrait Contest 





In the issue of Sept 29 was printed the ac- 
companying portrait, without any name, and 
the boys and girls were asked to guess who the 
man was and write little essays about him. 
Four prizes were offered, the first $2 in cash, 
the other three choice books. The offer read 
thus: The most intelligent essay or article of 





HON WILLIAM L. WILSON. 


not more than 250 words, giving a very brief 
biography of this man and an account of his 
service in current history, will receive a prize 
of $2; the three essays which are the next 
in excellence will win prizes of choice books. 
Those whose essays are particularly good but 
do not receive prizes will receive honorable 
mention in these columns. 

What a variety of guesses the Portrait Edit- 
or received! They guessed Secretary Carlisle, 
Senator David B. Hill, the late Gen N. P. 
Banks and Whitelaw Reid, but a large major- 
ity guessed William L. Wilson, member of 
congress and framer or the Wilson tariff bill, 





WHO IS HE? 


and that was right. The portrait is reproduced 
herewith. Many of the essays were excellent 
and three or four of them so uniformly good 
that the selection of the best was no easy mat- 
ter. The first prize of $2 in cash is awarded 
Alice Maud Williams, South Deerfield, Mass, 
whose essay is given herewith. The three 
standing next in order are Gertrude Colden 
Underhill, Poughkeepsie, N Y; B. A. Ryan, 
North Hadley, Mass; Edith M. Hazard, Cole- 
man’s Station, Dutchess Co, N Y. Honorable 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 





mention is made of Ruth Scott, 2218 East First 
street, Duluth, Minn; May Lawton, Wickford, 
R I; Marion Keeney, Somersville, Ct; Clara 
E. Wilkins, Rutherfordton, N C; Finley M. 
Arbuckle, Lewisburg, W Va; Merwin R. Par- 
sons, 13 years old, Framingham, Mass. 

Now for another guess. The Portrait Editor 
feels very certain that there will not be much 
doubt about the identity of this man. As be- 
fore, write an article or essay not more than 
250 words long, about the man whom you 
think this to be. His portrait has appeared in 
hundreds of newspapers, with long descrip- 
tions of his oftices, honors and surroundings. 
Send your essay to the Portrait Editor, at this 
oftice, so that it shall reach him not later than 
Jan 1—that’s an easy date to remember. Put 
your name and address at the head of the first 
page of your essay. The prizes, this time, will 
be $2 in cash, first, and four choice books. 

How did it happen that so many of the best 
essays were written by girls? Boys, don’t let 
the girls outstrip you this time! 

Following is Alice Maud Williams’ 


FIRST PRIZE ESSAY. 


William L. Wilson was born in Virginia, May 
1843, and was educated at Columbian college an 
the University of Virginia. He served in the Con- 
federate army, practiced law in Charlestown, W 
bees and was Latin professor in Columbian col- 

ege. 

is active political career began in 1883, when 
he was elected United States representative, re- 
signing the position of president of West Virginia 
university to take his seat in congress. In 1888 he 
served on the ways and means committee, and 
was influential in preparing the Mills tariff bill. 
He achieved his greatest prominence during the 
last session of congress. Succeeding Springer of 
Illinois as chairman of the ways and means com- 
mittee, he was foremost in the rank of tariff re- 
formers, who drafted the so-called Wilson bill. 
President Cleveland and the tariff reform demo- 
crats based their hope for the success of this 
measure largely upon Mr Wilson’s courage, en- 
ergy, determination and devotion to the cause, 
Vigorously defending the bill inthe house, he ef- 
fected its passage Feb 1, 18%, immediately after 
the famous joint debate of Reed, Crisp and Wil- 
son. After being altered by innumerable amend- 
ments, it passed the senate, but owing chiefly to 
the influence of Senator Gorman its character was 
so changed as to be scarcely recognizable by Wil- 
son, and it is much less radical than the original 
bill. It became a law Aug 27, without the presi- 
dent’s signature. - 

Mr Wilson is now (October) in Europe, recuper- 
ating from the effects of his untiring efforts for 
tariff reform. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 





For December we shall again give 15 prizes, 
the first of which will be a cash prize of $3.00. 
The other 14 will be useful and fancy articles 
and all worth working for. The prizes are 
given for the longest list of answers to all the 
puzzles given during the month of December, 
and not for any single puzzle or for one week’s 
puzzles. No words will be used that are not 
found in Webster’s International dictionary. 
Sign your name to each list sentin and ad- 
dress all puzzle answers to Puzzle Editor, this 
office. 

THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER. 


n 

1. Repus—Sense 189% & 1800 is RES50EYE 

Solomon 
SHE500 by = and 
Socrates 

2. CHARADE—My second is to suffer, and my 
first may be my whole. 

3. Diamonp—1, A letter; 2, Hebrew measure; 
8, a species of grass; 4, merry; 5, a letter. 

4. TRransposirions—Fill the first blank 
with aword and then fill each of the other 
blanks with same word transposed and make 
sense. 

He who would——a——would tell——jokes 
and acceptable——. 

5. Brsticat—Where is the word milk first 
mentioned in the Bible? 


ANSWERS TO THE SEPTEMBER PUZZLES. 


1—Redgauntlet, Di Vernon, Guy Manner- 
ing, Anne of Geirstein, Jeannie Deans, Nigel. 

2—Sept 8 puzzle was not counted on account 
of an error in it. 

3—The sun never sets on the Queen’s do- 
minions. 

4—Switzerland, Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut. 

5—Car-rot (carrot). 

6—Pope, Essay on Man; Wordsworth, Ruth; 
Byron, Manfred. 

7—Gregory, Vaughan, Rodgers, Amigoni, 
Berghem, Bergman, Rutgers, Bilguer. 

8—1, Cold; 2,croup; 3, typhoid fever; 4, dys- 





entry; 5, measles ; 6, small pox; 7, hay fever; 8, 
rheumatism ;7, pneumonia; 10, something else. 


THE PRIZE WINNERS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


The prizes were won in the following or- 
der: Philip S. Sibley, Mass; Lizzie M. Bowles, 
NH; Mrs J. G. Dunbar, Ind; M.S. Mason, R 
I; Elwood SS. Jameson, Mass; Louis B. 
Wheeler, Mass: Frank F. Bradley, Mich; Mrs 
J. W. Sears, Mass; Mrs A.R. Tirrell, Mass; 
E. A. Larkin, Ct; Mrs E. C. Ludden, Me; Ju- 
lia Eastman, Mass; C. W. Jenks, Mass; M. 
Bonniwell, Minn; Elizabeth McBride, Pa. 

arr The Puzzle Editor will thank the prize- 
winners if they will acknowledge the receipt 
of these prizes in the next letter to this de- 
partment. 





Cute, New-Fashioned Dolls. 





Dame Fashion has now entered the doll 
world and has been giving old Santa Claus lots 
of points on Christmas presents. The newest 
doll out is the Brownie and his merry band of 





FLOWER GIRL AND BROWNIE. 


dudes, football players, policemen and China- 
men. These are ingeniously made of brown 
satinet bodies and wire legs, some bow-legged 
and some knock-kneed. 

A pretty German doll is the flower baby. 
She is made of bisque, about five inches high, 
while her gown isthe petals of a rose, so clev- 
erly arranged that they seem to form a real 
flower. A few petals form her hat, and she 
may be a red, white, pink or yellow flower as 
fancy dictates. Another German novelty is a 
baby doll, who reclines in an egg shell. You 
pull a small cord and the baby promptly calls, 
“mamma.” 

The Germans are making knitted dolls too, 
that consist of a piece of cotton, covered with 
alight flannel, upon which is a knitted head. 
The hat, shoes, dress, coat and stockings are 
in colors and the face is made of rows of 
tiny black and red beads. 

There are all kinds of automaton dolls, who 
do almost everything but eat and breathe. A 
lovely faced little doll marked $40 will recite 
“Twinkle, twinkle little star,’’ and a hand- 
some military youth that costs $25 will, when 
wound up, sound thef Amerian, French and 
German calls on his bugle. 

Baby Bunting is a new doll, who will de- 
light many a little one this winter. She has a 
pretty wax face and nice hands and feet, but 
all else, even the top of her head, is covered 
with fleecy white rabbit fur. 

What toy will ever be loved more dearly 
than the primitive dollie which our grand- 
mothers used to fondle? Or the poor little 
Japanese with his paper dress and funny little 
squeak or a dear old wooden Noah and his 
wife with the red cow, yellow dog and green 
trees, 


rrr 


Letters from the Children. 





I Live on a Farm.—We keep five cows, three lcaves 
and two horses. Their namesare Jerry and Jenny. Igo 


to school and study reading, spelling, geography, gram- 
mar, arithmetic and writing.—[{ Annie Green Woodsett. 


Long Stitches, but a Smart Girl.—I am 11 years 
old and live on a farm of 175 acres. I go to school and am 
learning to work. I can milk a little, feed and drive the 
cows to pasture, take care of the hens, bring in the wood 
and kindlings, and am learning to ride and drive. I can 
wash dishes, dust, make beds, and make good bread, cot- 
tage pudding and silver cake. I can sew well enoug! for 
my doll’s clothes, but my stitches are pretty long. I have 
a dug and a bird for pets.—(Ellen Wetmore. 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


(> These patterns are designed for this paper 


exclusively, and can be procured only of its pub- 
lishers. 


Smart Toilet for Girls. 





This design for young girls has a skirt of 
plain woolen mounted in gathers, open in front 
over an underskirt of velvet. The round- 
waisted bodice with gathers is joined to the 
skirt by a belt of velvet, a straight collar un- 





B No 8, sizes for 8, 10 and 12 years. 
der which is adapted a large collar square be- 
hind and heart-shaped in front, placed under a 
narrow crinkled ribbon. The puffy sleeve is 
cut in one piece on tne slope. The close fore- 
sieeve is trimmed with velvet, as are also the 
skirt and the collars. 


Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 
o+e+-+ NoO.... Size, also 10 cents for pattern 
oo NO «0 0 + MOAN 2 0 2 2 

, on 

Address .... . 

Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for kacH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. - 


I 


A Pretty Light Shawl is made of white cash-. 


mere. At oneend trace 
a pattern on one side 
only, and embroider in 
white or colored wash 
silks or in tinsel. Shirr 
up this end and fasten 
under a bow of ribbon. 
Finish the other end 
with a heavy silk fringe. 
This will be extremely 
pretty in colored cash- 
mere for some complex- 
ions, and in this case 
use silk in self tones 
rather than in contrast- 
ing colors. Another of 
these convenient shawls 
can be made of India 
silk in the same way as the cashmere. Instead 
of fringe the end can be hemstitched, which al- 
ways looks well. 











The wife: Oh, Joe, the baby has just swal- 
lowed your penknife! 

The husband: Just my luck, and I paid $1.25 
for that knife less than a week ago. 





BUSY FINGERS 











BACK UP 


paint white and bright 
with very little labor. 

‘‘here is no branch of 
aouse cleaning in 
which Gold Dust 
cannot be used 
eto greatest 
— advan- 
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your scrubbing brush 
with Gold Dust. Washing Powder, 
the great modern cleaner. It 
will keep your floors and 









VLETTE LITLE GLE YELL EST LTE 


The N. K. Fairbank | in 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
Boston, 
















R It costs 
WG much less, 
: goes much far- 
YY 
NS ther, and does much 
better work than any 
other washing material. 
Your grocer will sell you a 
4 1b. pkg. for 25¢. 
Made only by 





















Company, 








hiladelphia. 











A Black Silk Umbrella 


Holiday Cift. 

As an always acceptable and ap- 
propriate Holiday Gift, we append a 
list of a few styles and prices: 

26 and 28 inch, English Levantine 
Silk-and-Wool, with fine English 
natural handle, Paragon frame, 
$3.25 each. 

The “Portia,” the best 
wool umbrella, mounted 
natural handles, 26 and 
at $4.00 and $4.50 each. 

Extra grade, all-silk Close Rollers, 
with steel rods, exposed or covered, 
fine naturalhandles, 26 and 28 inch, 
$5.50 and $6.25 each. 

All-silk serge, 28 inch Umbrellas, 
with silver-trimmed handles, in Box- 
wood,Prince of Wales, Opera Crooks, 
Madagascar and Weichsel, at $5.50 

Securely packed, ready for ship- 
ment, 


James McCreery &Co, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


on fine 
28 inch, 








FREE! 


and send itto us with yournameand 
address and wewill send you this 
watch by express for examination. 
A GUARANTEE FOR & YEARS 
sent withit. You examine it 
and if you think it a bargain 
pay our sample price $1.98 
and itis yours. It is the hand- 
somest and best timekeeper 
in the world for the money 
and betterthan many watches 
sold for four times the price. 
FRE With every watch we 
send absolutely free 

Mof cuarge a lovely gold plate 
wachain and charm,also our big 
catalogue fuli of bargains, 
Mm WRITE TO-DAY, this offer will 
not appear again. Address, 


THE NATIONAL MF6. 


& IMPORTING CO., 


834 DEARBORN STREET, 
Cwicaco., iit. 
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ONE AGENT MAKES $66 IN 1 DAY. 
ANOTHER MAKES \$104 FIRST TWO DAYS. 


Another makes $24 in one afternoon; another 
makes $42 in two days; another makes $36 in one 
day; another makes $27 in three hours; another 
makes $99 first week and $84 the next. Thes’ 
yarties were selling the NEW WONDER SPRAY 

UMP, which is, withoutdoubt,the best selling arti- 
cle there isonthe market. Send for particulars. We 
give name and address of hundreds of our agents 
who have made from $10 to $40 Profit in a Single 
Day. WRITE ATONCEas territory is being taken up 
rapidly. Address, 

P.C. LEWIS, MFG. CO., Box 60, Catskill, N. Y. 


@. THE SPRAGUE - 
STUD CORRESPONDENCE, Sa 
SCHOOL OF LAW & 


Fits you for a LegaL 
CaRreER; Also COURSE 
in BUSINESS Law. 

Over 2000 students tell 


the story of su@gess. . 
Fuil particulars free. i 


Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 


HOME No. 51 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH. 


SAVE YOUR STRENGTH 


and health by using 


HANDY WASHER 


—the only perfect contrivance of the kind—makes 
clothes last twice as long as the washboard way. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory after four 
weeks' trial. Write for circular, FREE. 

HANDY WASHER CO. - Muncie, Ind. 





















THE PERFECTION KNITTING MACHINE, 





Machine, 


The only family machine that knits three differ 
entsized stockings, No seams. Simple and easy 
to operate. Kuits stockings, heel and tue com- 
plete, miitens, leggiugs, scarfs fur men, women 
and children. Lisfacuon guaranteed, [2 -Price 
ony ©9.00, Fullinstructions. On receipt of $4.00 
willship machine to your nearest express office, 
when youcan pay balance. Live agents wanted, 
Send for circulars and sample wor ddress, 
PERFECTION KNITTING MACHINE CO., 

Clearfield, Pa. 





Cure at home. Book 
Free. Address Dr. W. 
S. Rice, Box 444, Smith- 
ville, Jeff. Co., N. ¥. 
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OUR HEALTH ADVISER. 
Talks on Hygiene and Diet. 





To preserve good health or to regain it if im- 
paired involves much more than dosing with 
drugs. Science and experience have made 
vast progress in this direction, which is as yet 
but little known and less appreciated by the 
great majority of people. We propose to suc- 
ceed the narrower range of Talks with Our 
Doctor by this department of “Our Health Ad- 
viser,”"—the highest and broadest effort to 
bring the latest teachings of science, as proven 
by the best experience, within the reach of the 
general public. No other family journal sus- 
tains such a department, but it is only in har- 
mony with our general effort to supply the best 
farming journal the world has ever seen. The 
many who will miss Our Doctor’s Talks may 
be consoled with the statement that arrange- 
ments are in progress by which Our Doctor’s 
Remedies will be supplied in the form of fam- 
ily anedicines, each with full printed direc- 
tions, so that the results of his skill and exper- 
ience may be realized by our readers. All re- 
quests for this descriptive price list or ques- 
tions for this department should be addressed, 
“Our Health Adviser,” this office. 





Threatened Paralysis.—A numb, swelled feel- 
ing in the hand,«made worse by hard work or 
pressure in the palm, together with a family his- 
tory of Ley ii, several members, should be 
regarded as a grave symptom not to be neglected, 
The tone of the nervous system should be raised 
by all — hygienic measures and the avoid- 
ance of all causes of worry, overwork, exhausting 
drains upon vitality in any way, mental excite- 
ment except pleasurable in moderation, sleepless- 
ness and bad digestion. The food should be rich 
in animal elements and abundant, and as special 
constitutional and nerve remedies, calcarea phos 
ad kali phos should each be taken two or three 
1” esa day to supply deficiencies in the mineral 
&.. ... of the blood, 


OUR WETERINARY ADUISER. 


Ringbone.—F. M. F.’s horse has ringbone and is 
lame. It has been in this condition for a year, 
Firing is the best remedy for ringbone. The wast- 
ing of the muscles of the shoulders may be caused 
by the ringbones on account of the animal’s not 
using its fore legs as actively as before the lame- 
ness. For sweeny rub on a little cantharides 2 dr, 
vaseline 1% 0z every second week. 








Gall Stones.—E. D. C. found a biliary calculi in 
the gall vein of ahog. The vein was enlarged, 
but the hog was in good Mealth. All animals are 
liable to have at times gall stones form in the 
liver or ducts and unless they block up the duct 
so as to stop the flow of bile they do no harm. 
There is no way of finding that they are present 
during life, and if there was nothing could be done 
except to give medicine to relieve the pain. 


Calf Disease.—Subscriber’s calf, born in astable, 
when 24 hours old seemed bright and healthy, but 
a few hours later became cold and died. Its legs 
appeared to be paralyzed. Unless a post mortem 
examination of the calf was made it is impossible 
to say whether the malady was the dreaded calf 
disease or not. 


Two Openings in Teat.—S. B. T. has a heifer 
which gives milk through two openings in its 
teat. Wait until the animal is dry and then scar- 
ify the edges of the opening in the sideof the 
teat with asharp knife. Then pass a small pin 
through the <“— of the opening about the 1-16 of 
an inch back. Tie athread around the pin and 
my it tight, thus bringing the edges together. 

t it remain in until it sloughs off. 





Swollen Hock Joint.—J. C. has a horse which 
has a swollen hock and is very lame; it has been 
in this state for three months. The muscles of 
the hip are wasted. The muscles are wasted from 
the pain and want of action of the leg. Mix can- 
tharides 4 dr and vaseline 2 oz and rub in a third 
with the fingers. Let it remain on for 24 hours 
and then wash off and rub ona little lard. Re- 
peatevery third week and if continued for sev- 
eral months it will likely cure the trouble. The 
muscles of the hip will be all right when the ani- 
mal is able to use its leg. 





Barbed Wire Cut.—H. S. H.’scolt cut its leg on 
a wire fence last July. The cut has not heated 
and the fetlock joint is swollen. Appearances 
are that there will be a bunch where the cut was, 
Take off the scab and rub on a small auantity 
(about as much as would lie on a 10e piece) every 
third day of bichloride of mercury. A small 
piece of wood is the best to putit on with. Con- 
tinue until the sore is lower than the surround- 
ing skin and then rub on oxide of zine, 1 oz and 
vaseline 2 oz, When healed, blister it every 
second week with biniodide of mercury 1 dr and 
vaseline 1 oz. : 





A Sullivan County Miracle. 


THE REMARKABLE CURE OF MRS. ANNA 
SHERMAN OF JEFFERSONVILLE, N. Y. 


She Suffered Untold Misery for Nearly Three 
Years — Saved by Reading a Newspaper —A 
Remarkable Case Investigated by a “ Union” 
Reporter. 


(From the Port Jervis, N. Y., Union,) 


Sullivan county, New York, is famous as a sum- 
mer resort for tired over-worked New Yorkers. It 
lies at a high altitude, its pine forests are health- 
giving and its climate is salubrious. Jefferson- 
ville is a pretty hamlet of five hundred inhabi- 
tants, lying in one of the most favored parts of 
this county. One would imagine that of all places 
this would be the most healthful. 

During a trip through this part of the county a 
few weeks ago afeporter of the Union called on 
Mrs. Anna Sherman, who lives on a farm two 
miles from Jeffersonville. Mrs. Sherman is an 
interesting woman and had some interesting news 
for me. 

“About three years ago I had a second attack of 
the ‘grippe,’ which left me in a weak condition. 
My stomach was in such condition that everything 
late distressed me terribly. I became so weak 
that I could hardly drag myself around. Even a 
cup of cold water would distress me so that I 
could hardly endure it, and although I tried sev- 
eral remedies and employed three different doc- 
tors, I received no benefit, but continued to grow 
worse from week to week. I had given up all 
hope of ever being able to regain my health when 
one day I noticed in one of our family papers an 
account of the wonderful cures which Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills for Pale People had made, and as 
a last resort I procured one box of the pills. Be- 
fore I had taken one-half of the box to my great 
surprise I felt very much relieved, and now after 
a thorough trial I feel as well as I ever did. My 
stomach is all right, and I can eat anything I 
desire without the least bad or distressing feeling 
in my stomach, which caused me so much suffer- 
ing and misery before I commenced to take Pink 
Pills. I have recommended them to all my friends 
who are in any way affiicted asI have been. All 
I have stated here is true, and Icould say more. 
I feel that I owe my life and health to the use of 
those wonderful pills. Iam as strong as I ever 
was, and am not only able todo the work in the 
house, but often go outside and help in the fields 
on the farm.” 

Mrs. ANNA SHERMAN. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 22d day 
of July, 1893. 

OLIVER HOFER, 
Justice of the Peace. 

After making the above statement of her re- 
markable cure the reporter asked Mrs Sherman if 
she would get in his carriage and drive the two 
miles to Jeffersonville, and subscribe to her state- 
ment before a Justice of the Peace. She willingly 
assented, and her signature and that of Mr. Hoter, 
the Justice of the Peace were secured. So much 
for the statement of Mrs Sherman. The reporter 
left her fully convinced of her remarkable cure 
solely by the use of Dr William’s Pink Pills. 

Upon investigation he found that Pink Pills are 
having a good sale throughout Sullivan county, 
but not solarge as will be the case after Mrs 
Sherman’s remarkable cure becomes more gener- 
ally known. While this is only one of many re- 
markable cures effected by this medicine yet it is 
bound to have more than ordinary weight in this 
vicinity. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, it seems, contain in a 
condensed form all the elements necessary to give 
new life and richness to the blood and restore 
shattered nerves. They are an unfailing specific 
for such diseases as locomotor ataxia, partial 
paralysis, St. Vitus dance, sciatica, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, nervous headache, the after effects 
of the grippe, palpitation of the heart, pale and 
sallow complexions, that tired feeling resuJting 
from nervous prostration; all diseases resulting 
from vitiated humors in the blood, such as 
scrofula, chronic erysipelas, etc. They are alsoa 
specific for troubles peculiar to females, such as 





































































TWO USEFUL DEPARTMENTS 


suppressions, irregularities, and all forms ot weak- 
ness. They build up the blood and restore the 
glow of health to pale or sallow cheeks. In men 
they effect a radical cure in all cases arising from 
mental worry, overwork, orexcesses of whatever 
nature. 

These ‘Pills are manufactured by the Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Medictne Company, Schenectady, N. Y., and 
Brockville, Ont., and are sold in boxes at 50 {cents 
— or six boxes for $2.50, and are never sold in 

ulk. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 








New, Revised, and Enlarged 
Edition. 


Grape Culturist. 


A TREATISE ON THE 


Cultivation of the Native Grape, 
By ANDREW S. FULLER,, 


Author of the “Small Fruit Culturist,’” “Propa- 
gation of Plants,’’, “Practical Forestry,’ 
Etc., Etc, 





This book on grape culture has had a very 
large sale for many years, and has by com- 
mon consent, been given the palm for prac- 
tical value and usefulness. The new edi- 
tion has been found necessary because of the 
rapid strides which have been made in viti- 
culture in the past few years. The present 
edition, materially enlarged, is decidedly up 

date. 

All the discoveries pertaining to materials 
and methods of applying them for the pur- 
pose of resisting the various fungus dis- 
eases which have been so disastrous to grape 
culture, receive attention in this new edition. 

The list of standard oon is carefully 
revised and a large list of the more recent, 
but as yet unestablished varieties, is given for 
consideration. 

It is a complete vade mecum for ‘anyone 
contemplating grape growing, and no vine- 
yardist, no matter how long his experience, 
can afford to be without it. 

Chapters on growing from seed, on the 
various methods of wood propagation, 
layering, grafting, character of soils, which 
are best for vineyards, trellising, pruning, 
culture, etc., are complete and interesting, 
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